Soviet advisers still active against 
mujahideen: Mujaddadi 



F.P. Report 

The president of the Afghan 
interim government. Prof. Sibgha- 
tullah Mujaddadi, has disclosed 
that the Soviet advisers are still 
active against Afghan mujahideen 
in Afghanistan. 

Mujaddadi further said that the 
Soviet planes were taking part in 
the Afghan war to help the regime 
of Gen. NajibuUah against the 
mujahideen. 

The Afghan mujahideen leader 
made these remarks while addres- 
sing a seminar in Peshawar on 
Saturday. 

The seminar was arranged by 
the Writers Union of Free Afgha- 
nistan. Prominent Afghan leaders, 
inteileauals and writers took part 
in the debate at the seminar. The 
topic of the seminar was 'Weather 
the five-point UN formula for the 
settlement of the Aghan crisis was 
acceptable or not." All the spea- 
kers of the seminar rejected the 
UN plan and maintained that they 
would not accept any solution 
which might be imposed from any 
side. 

Prof. Rasool Amin, a known 
Afghan intellectual and chairman 
of the Writers Union of Free Afg- 
hanistan, while explaining the idea 
for the holding of such seminars 
said that intellectual exerase 
would produce positive results. 

Prof. Sibghatullah Mujaddadi 
who was presiding over the ope- 
ning session of the seminar while 
revealing the Soviet tactics in Afg- 
hanistan said that besides the pre- 
sence of the Soviet military advi- 
sers in Kabul, Moscow was also 
helping the Najib regime with mili- 
tar>', financial and political assist- 
ance against the Aighan mujahi- 
deen. He claimed that the Soviets 
were spending 400 million dollars 
to provide military help to the 
regime of Najib. Comparing the 
help being provided to the Afghan 
mujahideen against the regime of 
Najib, the Afghan leader said that 
the military assistance beinR recei- 
ved from some friends have been 
reduced to an unbelievable quan- 
tity. Despite such problems, the 
Afghan mujahideen were determi- 
ned to achieve their goal, Mujad- 
dadi added. 

The Af^an president said that 
the holy war in Afghanistan would 
continue till the removal of the 
communist regime. 

Referring to the assistance being 
provided to the Afghan mujahi- 
deen, Mujaddadi taid that some 
elements were spreading their 
ideologies in Afghanistan under 
the garb of assistance. 

He said "we will not allow any 
interference in the internal affairs 
of Afghan people." 

Referring to the five-point plan 
of the UN for the settlement of the 
Afghan issue, Mujaddadi said that 
his party along with two other par- 
ties, Harkat-e-Inqalabi and 
Mahaz-e-Milli, was of the view 
that some parts of the said plan 
were positive while others were 
negative. He also said that few 
parts of the plan were imbiguous. 

Mujaddadi said that the Afghan 
mujahideen would not enter into 



any talks with 
regime of Kabul, 
such rejection, 
Mujaddadi, was 



the communist 
The reason for 
according to 
that the Najib 



regime was a puppet in the hands 
of the Soviets. Acceptance of the 
conditions of talks with Gen. Najib 
would be a recognition of the pup- 
pet regime of Najib, he added. 

Mujaddadi said that the UN for- 
mula was not enough for the settle- 
ment of the Afghan problem. It 
could, however, be regarded as a 
step towards the solution of the 
issue, he added. 

The recently-concluded talks on 
the Afghan issue between Paki- 
stan, Iran and Afghan mujahideen 
in Islamabad show encouraging 
signs for the Afghan mujahideen. 

Mujaddadi termed these talks as ' 
a good Oman. He said it was a rea- 
lity that Pakistan and Iran had a 
role for the settlement of the Afg- 
han issue. He said it was for the 
first time that Pakistan, Iran and 
the Afghan mujahideen jointly 
discussed the Afghan issue. 



He also appreciated the pledge 
given by both Iran and Pakistan at 
the Islamabad talks that they 
would respect the decision of the 
Afghan people. Mujaddadi propo- 
sed a conference to be convened 
for the selection of the future pre- 
sident and the prime minister of 
Afghanistan. He said that 15,000 
leaders of the Afghan mujahideen 
organisations, commanders, reli- 
gious leaders and elders should 
meet to chose the future govern- 
ment of Afghanistan. 

Abdul Rehman Pxizwak, a pro- 
minent Afghan intellectual and a 
former permanent representative 
of Afghanistan at the United 
Nations, said that the UN plan was 
not a workable formula. 

Puzwak pleaded for the execu- 
tion of his plan for the convening 
of a special international confe- 
rence under the auspices of the 
United Nations to be participated 
by all permanent members of the 
United Nations Security Council 
and all Afghan parties inside and 



outside Afghanistan. includmK 
Khalq and Purcham, as parties 
only, and m no manner as a 
government or administration 

Pakistan and Iran should attend 
the said conference 

According to Puzwak's propo- 
sal, the agenda of the said confe- 
rence should strittly be confined to 
one point; implementation of the 
demable right of the Afghan 
nation to self-determination by 
free, fair and strictly democratic 
election. 

The proposal further said that 
the United Nations is to be instruc- 
ted to urgently arrange for sen- 
dmg; 

a) UN peacekeeping forces for 
secunty and prevention of vio- 
lence. 

b) A team for monitoring the 
prtKcss of the elections to be free 
and fair. 

c) No neighbours of Afghani- 
stan should be chosen to take any 
part in the forces or monitoring 
teams. 

d) Organisation of Islamic Con- 
ference be treated as an observer. 

Frontier Post 8/4 



Mojaddedi opposes 
Arab interference in 




Afghan affairs 



News 8 



PESHAWAR: Afghan Interim 
Government (AIG) President Prof 
Seb^iatuSah Mojadeddi has asked 
the Arabs and certain Pakistani 
political parties to stop inteifeiing 
in Afghanistan's affairs and in- 
stead allow the Afghans to them- 
selves sort out their problems. 

He made these remarks in his 
address at a seminar organised by 
the Writers Union of FYee 
Afghanistan (WUFA) to discuss 
the UN peace plan. 

Other speakers at the day-long 
seminar induded the Ittehad-i-Mu- 
jahideen leader Qazi Amin Waqad, 
former Afghan diplomat Abdul 
Rahman l^^hwak, commander 
Abdul Haq, Sayed Ishaq Gaillani, 
etc. WUFA Director Prof Rasul 
Amin earlier welcomed the partic- 
ipants, most of whom were 
Afghans. 

Prof Mojadeddi complained 
that some Arabs were trying to 
impose an alien Islamic sdtool of 
thought on the Afghans who were 
overwhelmingly Hanafi Sunnis 
with a sprinkling of Shias. 

Without referring to wah- 
habism, he said the Afghans were 
grateful to the Arab countries and 
people for their support for the 
Afghan cause but they didn't like 
being told to adopt an alien reli- 
^us-c(mcept 



The AIG president also object- 
ed to the interference by certain 
Pakistani political forces in 
Afghan affairs and termed it unac- 
ceptable. He said all outside 
forces which had helped the 
Afghans must realise that the 
Afghan people had suffered to up- 
hold their freedom and honour 
and would therefore brook no in- 
terference from any quartet 

Prof Mojadeddi said there was 
no possibil^ of a dialogue or for- 
mation of a coalition government 
with the Kabul Regime despite the 
partial acceptance of the UN 
peace proposals by the recent tri- 
partite conference in Islamabad. 

He said the coming together of 
most of the Iran-based and Pak- 
istan-based Mtyahideen groups 
and the subsequent joint declara- 
tion were steps in the right direc- 
tion towards a political solution of 
the Afghan issue. 

Qazi Amin Waqad said he 
hadn't wholly backed the UN 
peace plan but it ought to be ac- 
cepted that no formula could 
work unless approved by the 
Afghans. 

Ruling out a coalition with the 
communist regime in Kabul, he 
urged the Afghan resistance to 
come otit with a united stance on 
resolving the Afghan crisis and 
managing a future Af^ianistan. 

Abdul Rahman Pazhwak 



stressed that the five-point UN 
peace proposals be - suitably 
amended to make it acceptable to 
the Afghans. 

He emphasised the need for a 
peaceful solution of the Afghan 
crisis through negotiations be- 
tween the Mt^ahideen and the 
Russians. He felt the Jehad must 
continue to enable the Mi^jahideen 
to negotiate from a position of 
strength. 

Commander Abdul Haq main- 
tained that only a collective effort 
on the part of the Mi^jahideen 
commanders, tribal elders, Ulema 
and members of the intelligentsia 
promised solution of the myriad 
of problems confronting the 
Afghan people. 

He said no individual or party 
was capable of resolving these 
problems despite loud claims by 
some of them. He added that the 
combined strength of all these 
forces could he^ evolve a political 
alternative to the Kabul Regime 
and restoration of peace. 

The remaining speakers at the 
seminar included Harkat-i-In- 
quilab-i-Islami (Nasrullah Man- 
soor) leader H^i Amin Farotan, 
A()ai Javed of Shura-i-lttelaf, Engi- 
neer Abdul Rahim of RAFA, for- 
mer Afghan consul in Karachi 
Hakim Aryubi, and Hashim Hamid 
of the Scientific Research Insti- 
tute. 



Tim RiMMdisli Ykmifxi 
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A world without 
external aid 

THE HEAD of USAID operarions in Pakisun has confirmed 
in an interview that it will surt cutting down its staff from the 
end of the current year. USAID presence in this country with 
gradually reduced outfit Avill apparently not last beyond Sep- 
tember 1994 — the deadline when the AID funds still in the pipe- 
line and already committed to certain on-going projects would 
have been fiilly consumed. We presume the economic marugers 
on our side have also started doing advance planning in earnest 
to cope with the day when Pakistan will have to hve without 
any American funds. Mere battle cries of self-reliance will not do. 

In any case we need not be unnecessarily depressed by the 
thought of living in a world without American, aid. We have 
done it before also, first after 1965 war with India and later agam 
for some years immediately before Soviets came to Afghanittan 
and Americans suddenly discovered a new 'reliable friend' m 
Pakistan. Indeed the bitter experience of the sixties helped us 
diversify our sources of aid and trade. -No wonder today even 
the American aid chief in Pakistan is conceding that the weight 
of American assistance in Pakistan's total conessional aid mtlows 
is Tiot more than 10 per cent. This year this shortfall can be more 
than made up because of a new upsurge m our exports which, 
if ofFicial estimates are to be believed, have given us an extra 
<lollar one billion. ' 

But th^ real problem lies somewhere else. Gone are the 
sweet '50s when at the height of US Cold War with the Soviets 
most of American aid was extremely soft and hence P^anted 
without any encumbrance of debt servicing. The so-caUed aid 
is now real hard loans. It has rising repayment Uabihty and now 
Pakistan contracts new loans to repay old ones! The second 
dimension in this messy aid busmess today >?,»hat most of u .s 
tied to purchases from creditors country and therefore real value 
is much less than what is denoted in financial Second 
the rapidly depreciating rupee adds new burden on domestic 
budge? as more local nJtes need to be printed to aUocate more 
rupees for the same amount of dollars. 

As we reshape our strategy to graduaUy reduce our exces- 
sive reUance on external infiows. a many-fronted chaUenge will 
have to be responded to. At home we will have to cut down 
drasticaUy on unnecessary imports still being thrust upon us in 
Tc name'^of open economy. T^th our limited product^n base 
an upsurge in exports may not be a permanent affair. We must 
go biyond conon-based exports to earn more foreign exchange. 
Above aU, we should borrow mostly to import essential tech- 
nology which in time must be adapted to our needs and created 
^th^uT own skills. Abroad we should step up mulo-dimensional 
efforts in concert with other developing countries to secure sub- 
stantial debt write-offs or clinch some big rebef from the 
creditors^ - , . 

'T tto • n ' Muslim 

'US support to 
mujahideen 
will erode' 

Frontier Post 8/9| 

ISLAMABAD — TedJVeisfr, 
US Coogressman, has stated that, 
with the passage of time, the Coo- 
gressiooal support for Afghan 
mujahideen will erode. 

Weiss. ^ .liberal Demacrat, 
addressing a press conference Mt 
Islamabad airport on Thursday 
morning said "at present the senti- 
jofaau^. support for the Afghan 
mujahideen are there in the US' 
Congress but, with the passage of 
time tlus' support is likely to 
erode."" 

The Congressman from New 
York made .this sutement -while 
answering a question at- the -press 
co nf ei^nc e addressed by leader of 
the - Congressional delegation 
~ €3iariesRangel,atthe«adoftheir 
two-day visit to Pakistanr ^ . ^- 

However.^he :aippreciated the 
sense-of je^mni found among the 
various jsDtijahideen groups'^d 
hoped for an-eariy political solu- 
tion of the A^han issue . 

The members of the delegation 
flew u> israelon way back home. 



Shah Masood-Soviet talks 
concerned border security issues 

No negotiations on political, military 
issues took place 



From RiMmUlab Vtaotal 

PESHAWAR: While confirming 
the report that contact has been 
established between the Soviet 
and Commander Ahmed Shah Ma- 
sood's Mujahideen in northern 
Afghanistan, the Supervisory 
Ck)uncil of the North explained in 
a statement issued here Monday 
that only border security matters 
were disoisaed -in the -meeting 
'held in Xahkaahlm in Badakhshan. 
I The communique said no ne- 
I gotiahons on political aiid^nutitary 
j issues took place on the occasion. 
I It claimed Moscow sent its three 
member delegation to talk to the 
Afghan resistance in view of its 
growing concern that the victori- 
ous Mujahideen imder Comman- 
der Masood will establish political 
and cultural links with the 
colonised Muslims across the bor- 
der in the Soviet UnioiL 

The Supervisory Council of the 
North said the Soviets felt con- 
cerned following Mujahideen vic- 
tories in Khwjyaghai, Rostak and 
Dasht-i-Qaia in Takhar province 
and in Zebak, Ishkashim, Wakhan 
and Shignan in Badakhshan 
province. It denied the impression 
that Mu aiUdeen vktwies in north- 
eastern Afghanistan were due to a 
previous tmderstanding with Sovi- 
ets. 

Accortiing to the conununique, 
the two sides ^reed in the 
Ishkashim talks not to violate each 
other's borders and territories. It 
claimed that the Soviets agreed to 



relocate the border of the two 
countries in the middle >of the 
y bridge across the Ishkashim river 
pbe<:^u9Q^;^Bo\gLeV^^c^ port^ 



was'efiilierl^iated on Afghan adfr* 
A Soviet proposal that fleeing 
Soviet liationals be repatriated 
from the Mujahideen controlled 
territory to the Soviet Union was 
referred by the delegates to the 
resistance leadership. 

The Soviets also agreed to con- 
sider a Mujahideen demand that 
the military equipment taken by 
the fleeing Kabul Regime troops 
across the border into Soviet terri- 
tory after th^ fall of Ishkashim be 
returned. The Mujahideen argued 
that these weapons belonged to 
the people of Afghanistan. 

Both sides also agreed to of&- 
dally negotiate any border issue 
that may arise by meeting on the 
border sited on the Ishkashim 

bridge. The Soviets had proposed 
that bc^er problems be oomreyed 
to eadi other on the phone -nMe 
the Mujahideen suggested that 
v^iite flags be hoisted in case any 
such dispute arose. The 
communique said the MiQahideen 
convinced Uie Soviets that their 
proposal regarding hoisting of 
white flags was bettec • • • 

News 8/14 




Abducted US ' 

citizens identified 

t 

News 8/14 

PESHAWAR: The two Americans 
who were abducted In the Ghazni 
province of Afghanistan on July 9 
I by certain Afghan MiUahideen 
commanders hin'e now been iden- 
tified. 

One them is WDIiam Louis, a 
I 66-year old veterinarian. The oth- 
er is Joel DeHart, a young man in 
Us eariy 3Qs who was a guide and 
translator to Dr Louis, i 

It is Interesthig to note that 
Jod DeHart's parents are mission- 
vies and have lived in Pakistan 
for a long time. In fact, DeHart 
grew up in Pakistan and can speak 
some of the local languages. 

Both the Americans woriced for 
the little-known non-government 
organisation "Global Partners", 
which Is based in United Kingdom 
and has a local office in Islam- 
labad. They were seized while 
working on an animal husbandry 
project in Joghori area of Ghazni. 
Some expa^ate aid workers in 
Peshawar felt the "Global part- 
■ ners" In its effort to otwrate dis- 
creetly, ignored precautionary 
measures and sent out its person- 
nel to Afghanistan without making 
proper acrangements with the Mu- 
Ja^e^.^Munandeis. ; 
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Afghan peace: A 
headway at last 



The Muslim 8/3 



The tripartite talks between 
Iran, Paidstan and various 
Mujahideen groups in Is- 
lamabad on July 29-30 on 
the Afghan issue, though failing 
to achieve any spectacular 
breakthrough, have nonetheless 
been a useful exercise, provid- 
ing a basis for more productive 
talks in Tehran after a month 
and a half from now. 

The best thing about these 
talks was that they were careful- 
ly planned and quite an effort 
had been put in to make them 
worthwhile. Both Pakistan and 
Iran had sounded the Afghan 
leaders more than once, and 
sought their views before stag- 
ing the crucial tripartite parleys. 

So, when the parties assem- 
bled in Islamabad, they knew 
each other's position. The wran- 
gling between the Mujahideen 
groups was there, but. the 
prospects of talk's breakdown 
were almost non-existent. 
However, it was not a srnooth 
sailing, and the minimum con- 
sensus (to take up the threads in 
Tehran where they were left in 
Islamabad) was reached after 
prolongea and some painful 
consultations. 

What made these talks differ- 
ent was the fact that it was for 
the first time that Islamabad was 
a host to Afghan talks under an 
all-civilian umbrella. In the past, 
the Afghan issue had remamed 
a GHCJafTair, with the ISI han- 
dling the Afghan leaders in Is- 
lamabad whenever the occasion 
had arisen for such a dialogue. 
The way the Afghan leaders 
were assembled in Islamabad for 
the formation of Afghan In- 
terim government in 1989 is a 
case in point. 

It is now apparent that the 
Pakistan army has finally taken 
its hand otT the Afghan issue, 
and is prepared to allow the 
civilian set-up to handle the cri- 
sis and to seek its solution as it 
deems fit. It was probably for 
the first time that the Foreign 
Office was in sole command of 
talks on the issue, and it handled 
them reasonably well. What 
bearing, if any this change of the 
guards will have on the ultimate 
solution of the crisis, is difficult 
to envisage at the moment. 
However, the re-assertion of the 
civilian authority has been a 
welcome development. 
Much of the lustre of the tripar- 
tite talks was taken away by the 
absence of such prominent Af- 
ghan leaders as Gulbadin Hik- 
matyar, Maulvi Khalis and Ab- 
durrab Rasool Sayaf. Though 
each one of them was repr^ent- 
ed by his representative, their 
very absence showed that they 
did not want to commit to the 
five-point Guellar formula at 



this stage, or that they had seri- 
ous reservations about its cer- 
tain provisions, particularly the 
one relating to tne Afghan rul- 
er Najib's role in the transitory 
period and PDPA's participation 
in the proposed polls. 

As a matter of fact, the hard- 
liner Afghan groups havelieen 
apprehensive about the Cuellar 
five-point fornuila and they 
have been vocal in expressing 
their sentiments. In Islamabad 
talks, they took no different 
position. 

The most outstanding aspect 
of the Islamabad talks has been 
the understanding and accom- 
modation shown by the 
Pakistan and Iran-based Afghan 
groups towards each other, and 
this is notwithstanding the sharp 
criticism of the Iran-based 
Mujahideen by a particular 
Peshawar-based faction. The 
hammering out of the accord on 
the number of seats in the Com- 
mission — Iran-based groups 
reportedly finally agreeing to 
content themselves with three 
seats against their demand of 
five seats — has indeed been a 
significant breakthrough. 
Much, indeed, will depend on 
the Mujahideen's ability in the 



By KHALID AKHTAR 



two countries to overcome the 
rest of their differences and to 
promote trust and confidence 
between themselves. 

Here the role of Islamabad 
and Tehran will be of crucial 
importance. Whatever progress 
has been achieved in efforts to 
resolve the Afghan issue, has 
been due to the joint efforts 
made by Islamabad and Tehran. 
Equally important has been the 
dwindung of the Saudi and 
American interest in the Afghan 
affairs. With thi Mujahideen no- 
where to look except Islamabad 
and Tehran, the prospects of Af- 
ghan peace have been 
brightened. * * • 

It is evident that both Iran and 
Pakistan have found in the 
Cuellar formula enough ingre- 
dients on which to build the Af- 
ghan, peace talks. It is difficult to 
imagine that the parties con- 
cerned would accept Najib's 
role in the interim period. • • . 



There are groups among the 
Mujahideen who find the solu- 
tion of the crisis only in the 
return of King Zahir Shah. The 
US and the USSR are not op- 
posed to this option; nay, they 
will welcome it as a surer way 
to counter the forces of fun- 
damentalism led by Gulbedin 
"Hikmatyar ;uul his i-olioagucs. 

So, the Afghan scenario re- 
mains muddy, despite the head- 
way in peace efforts. The tripar- 
tite taltcs, this time to be re- 
sumed in Tehran shortly, have 
raised real and genuine hopes 
that the Afghan issue may final- 
ly be resolved. As a matter of 
fact, the tripartite talks are as 
important as were the UN spon- 
sored negotiations in Geneva, 
which paved the way for the 
pullout of Soviet troops from 
Afghanistan. The presence of 
UN representative Mr Sevan in 
Islaniauad oil the occasion of tin- 
tripartite talks and the keen in- 
terest shown by foreign diplo- 
mats in these parleys, demon- 
strates how important is the 
tripartite talks" platform. 

That Pakistan and Iran, if left 
alone by the superpowers, can 
find a solution to the 12-year-old 
Afghan crisis, is not a matter of 
controversy. But the two must 
move quickly before the over- 
exuberant George Bush imposes 
his new world order in Af- 
ghanistan as well. 



Tussle continues 
between MigaMdeen 
commanders 



From Rahimullah Yusufzai 



PESHAWAR: A top Hezb-i-Islami 
(Hekmatyar group) commander, 
Engineer Bashir Shahadatyar has 
been challenged for control of 
the party in Takhar province in 
northern Afghanistan, forcing 
him to seek refuge in Shahr-i- 
Buzurg in the neighbouring 
Badakhshan province. 

The challenger is also named 
Bashir Khan. Both are Tajik and 
belong to Chah-i-Aab near the 
Soviet border. 

In fact, Bashir Khan was the 
second-in-command to Engineer 
Bashir until they fell out. Unlike 
the Engineer who is commoner, 
Bashir Khan belongs to a feudal 
family with large landholdings 
and tribe. 

Engineer Bashir had kept the 
Hezb-i-Islami banner high during 
severs clashes in recent years 
with Jamiat-i-Islami commander, 
Ahmad Shah Masood and other 
lesser commanders affiliated to 
the Supervisory Council of the 
North. 

He was, in fact, blamed for 
the killing of eleven Jamiat Mu- 
jahideen. including four comman- 
ders, in June 1989 in Fkrkhar in 
Takhar province. It was alleged 
that the Engineer had ordered 



one of his commanders, Said Ja- 
mal Agha, to ambush a Jamiat 
convoy in Earkhar. 

Said Jamal Agha during his 
subsequent tTial had corroborat- 
ed the story, saying that he was 
ordered by Engineer Bashir to at- 
tack the Jamiat Miqahideen. He 
was later hanged in September 
1989 in Taloqan, capital of 
Tlakhar, along with ills brother Is- . 
han Mirza and two others. 

Conunander Masood and his 
Supervisory Council of the North 
have always wanted to track 
down Engineer Bashir. But he 
was too strong to be subdued. In- 
stead, the two groups fought 
pitched battles on several occa- 
sions, with the Engineer success- 
fully resisting the Jamiat might in 
its stronghold. 

Hezb-i-Islami sources in Pe- 
shawar said they knew Engineer 
Bashir was confronted with prob- 
lems due to opposition by E^hir 
Khan. 

They said the Engineer was 
reported to have gone to Shahr-i- 
Buzurg, though it seemed a rou-. 
tine visit 

They had no information that 
he had fled Chah-i-Aab following 
the seizure of his bases by Bashir 
Khan's men. 

It is said Bashir Khan had the 



backing of the Supervisory Couq- 
cil in his struggle against Engi- 
neer Bashir. 

In fact, some of Bashir Khan's 
relations are either in Jamiat or 
close to its commanders. One of 
his cousins is a Jamiat comman- 
der in Kabul pro-vince while his 
uncle, Jamshed Khan is the most 
powerful man in the Chah-i-Aab 
district, compelling the Mu- 
jahideen groups as well as the 
Afghan government to make 
deals with him. 

Since Engineer Bashir was the 
general commander of Hezb-i-Is- 
lami for the four northern provin- 
ces of Badakhshani, Takhar, Kun- 
duz and Baghlan (a claim denied 
by the Hezb-i-Islami which de- 
scribed him as a commander in 
Takhar), his declining power 
should^- a bad news for En^- 
neer Gulbaddin Hekmatyar's par> 
ty. 

Despite the peace agreement 
between the Jamiat and Hezb-i- 
Islami, problems still exist among 
their commanders as they try to 
consolidate their hold at the ex- 
pense of the others. 

It is understood that talks are 
now on to resolve differences not 
only between the two parties but 
also between the two Bashirs. 

News 8/10 ■ 
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Afghan leader's brother 
escapes attempt;iOn;;life 

Usman Mairanay, younger brother of Dr Rirooq 
Mairanay, top leadeiripf Afghan Mellat Purty, was 
shot five times with pistol in chest 



From Rahlmuilah Ybsufmi 

PESHAWAR: Unknown gunmen 
critiailly wounded an activist of the 
progressive Afghan Mellat Party 
iiere ku>t niglU aniidst growing inci- 
dence of kiiiings and abductioiu 
fuelled by inlra-Muiahideen feuds. , 

Syed Usman Mairanay in early 
30s, was shot Ave times with a pi^j- 
lol in U\c chest, abdomen and leg 
in Ids medical store in Nauthia in 
Peslutwar Canlonn\ent at 9 pm. He 
was preparing to close tlie lOiushal 
Medicos and leave fur home when 
a Suzuki car pulled up near hlS' 
shop and a guiunan started firing . 
at him. ' 

As the car drove away, Usman 
was rushed to tiie Lady Ilcading 
Hospital by a Pakistani doctor, 
Javed, who ran a clinic in the- 
upper storey of ihe same building. 
Tt\c doctors pronounced Sunday 
morning that Usman was on the 
way to recovery. 

Usman is a brother of Dr Fa- 
rooq Matnuiay, who is a top leader 
of Afghan Mellat and iLs central 
conuuittce member. Tl\c Mairaiwy 
family has suffered a lot .since the 
1978 Saur Revolution both at the 
liands of leftist and riglitist extrem- 
ists. Two of their brothers, Syed 
Yousaf Mairanay and Syed Sliirin 
Mairanuy, were jailed by Taraki 
regime iiftcr revolution and notli- 
ing has been heard of tliem .since 
then. 



Dr Famoq Mairaru«y ul30 served 
a one and a half year pn» >n term 
in Kumar and was freed v nen the 
PDPA 4;overimient annt..:aced a 
general amnesty for prisoners. The 
family later migrated to Pakistan 
where Dr F^ooq staited his medi- 
cal practice and tried to organise 
the Afghan Mellat He recently took 
over as the director of the /Jghan 
Aid Association, a voluntary agen- 
cy headed by the late Dr Saadat 
Shigawal until he was shot dead 
last year. Dr SlUgawal too was a 
leader of Afghan Mellat 

The Afghan Mellat in the past 
was loiown as progressh/e and na- 
tionalist party with pockets of sup- 
port in the Pushtoon areas of 
Afghanistan. It however, failed to 
get recognition from either the 
Pakistan govcnunei^t or tlie main- 
sUcani Mujahideen groups despite 
its opposition to Uie PDPA regime. 
In fact, the resistance groups often 
dubbed the Afghan Mellat as an 
atheist party and no better than the 
PDPA. 

An Afghan Mellat press release 
recalled Uiat U\rec of its activists, 
namely Mohib Jan, Ali Ralunan and 
Sher Ghulam, were still :nissing in 
Peshawar while Ustad Zakir, Dr 
Nasim Lodin and Dr Saadat Shi- 
gawal had been assassinated. The 
party urged the Pakistan govern- 
ment and the United Nations to 
take steps for the protection of its 
members. ^ews 8/5 



Another 
Afghan leader 
gunned down 



Afghan American escapes 
attempt oh life 



Froin Rahimullah Yusufiai 

PESHAWAR: An Afghan American 
working for a US-funded educa- 
tion programme for Afghan 
refugees survived an attempt on 
his life in Peshawar's posh Univer- 
sity Town locality Hiesday morn- 
ing. 

Dr Muqim Rahmanzai was shot 
twice in the arm by an unknown 
gunman as he left his house on the 
Ataturk Lane to reach his office. It 
was learnt that shots were fired at 
him from a pick-up veiiicle which 
had blocked the road from where 
Dr Rahmanzai's car had to pass. 
His driver, however, escaped un- 
hurt 

Dr Rahmanzai was later shifted 
to the ICRC Surgical Hospital, 
where his condition was stated to 
be stable. The ICRC officials re- 
fused to let newsmen meet the in- 
jured doctor. 

Dr Rahmanzai, about 45 years 

old, is the deputy team leader of 
the local branch of the Umversity 
of Nebraska at Omaha Education 
Sector Support Projects (UN- 
OESSP). Originally from Logar 
province in Afghanistan, he later 
setUed In the United States and ac- 
quired American citizenship. He is 
married. 

It is understood that Dr Rah- 
manzai had received death threats 
through letters In the recent past 
He was also fodng problems in his 
office due to opposition by some 
staff members. Several phone calls 



to his office Tuesday proved futile 
as the staffers refused to provide 
any information. They initially 
even refused to admit that Dr Rah- 
manzai had been wounded in the 
firiitg. 

A case was registered at the 
University Town police station 
against the unknown assailants. 
The policemen on duty said they 
were hivestigating all aspects of 

the case to find out whether the 
motive was personal or political. 

Gerald M Feierstein, US Consul 
in Peshawar, also declined to spec- 
ulate on the motbe beliind the at- 
tempt on the life of an American 
citizen. He, however, pointed out 
that the security situation in Pe- 
shav^ had deteriorated. He said 
expatriates had been advised to 
take appropriate precautionary 
measures. 

The UNOESSP office where Dr 
Muqim Rahmazai works has sent a 
number of Afghan refugees to the 
United States on educational 
scholarships. It recently sent 14 
prominent Afghans to the US after 
having dropped seven selected 
persons from the list at the last 
moment The UNOESSP was criti- 
cised for exchiding those Afghans 
from the scholarship programme 
who differed with US policies. 
Those dropped mostly betonged to 
the Hezb-i-Islami (Hikmatyar). 
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Burean Report 

PESHAWAR: Ah activist of the 
Afghan Mellat, a nationalist, Pe^ 
shawar-based party, was gunned 
down by imknown assassins in a 
refugee camp in Kohat district 

Satimlay morning. Osman MafcnuMy was wDtmded in 

Teu Mohammad Khw 35, sec- an att<Ednpt on his life in Peshawac 



for burial. His Nimaz-i-Janaza in 
Kohat was largely attended. 

The Afghan Mellat, which has 
not been recognised officially by 

the I^ldstan gtjvchnnent, lamented 
that Its moiSierB continued to be 
attacked in Pakistan. In a state- 
ment, it recalled that some of its 
workers were killed in the past, 
m ul in Oftiast biddent its activist 




retary of the party for Koliat 
zone, was killed with a burst of 
Klashnikov fire while sitting in 
his shop in the Oblan refugees 
camp. An Afghan MelLit state- 
ment said. 

The body of the deceased has 
been taken to his ancestral vil- 
lage, Mirza Bagh in Nangrahar 



It urged the Pakistan government 
and the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for R^iigees to provide 
protection to its membeirs against 
terrorist attacks. 
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Afghanistan's new Great Game 



FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN AFGHANISTAN 

THE civil war in Afghanistan could last 
into the next century, or it could end in a 
week or two. Those who favour this assess- 
ment deny that it is a loose catch-all. Rather, 
they reject the widespread assumption that 
a mighty struggle of attrition will decide 
who wins in /^hanistan. What happened 
in Ethiopia this year was a lesson for Af- 
ghan-watchers. The regime had been in 
power for 17 years. Its leader, Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, had an army of nearly 
500,000 men to protect him on the battle- 
field firom rebel groups, and his own well- 
tried cunning to seek out conspirators 
among the junta. Yet, suddenly, in a few 
days in May, the capital, Addis Ababa, had 
fallen and Mr Mengistu had fled the coun- 
try. Will President NajibuUah of Afghani- 
stan go the same way? 

Both Mr Mengistu and Mr Najibullah 
were proteges of the Soviet Union when it 
was an unquestioned superpower. When 
the Soviet Union ended aid to the Mengistu 
regime last year, the uneasy coalition of 
rebels opposed to him gained confidence. 
The army lost the will to fight. Addis fell 
with little resistance. Kabul, it is argued, 
could go the same way, collapsing fi-om 
within. Whether this will take days or years 
depends on the grip that Mr Najibullah can 
maintain on his army and the civilian 
population. 

The Soviet Union withdrew its soldiers 
ft-om Afghanistan in 1988, but has contin- 
ued to supply the Najibullah government 
with fuel, arms and food. This week, the Af- 
ghan government was anxiously viewing 
events in Moscow. The Russian president, 
Boris Yeltsin, has said that he does not want 
to see Russian food sent to Afghanistan or 
Cuba. Mr Najibullah will be hoping that in 



the case of Afghanistan this is Yeltsin rheto- 
ric rather than a considered decision by the 
Soviet administration. Without Soviet fiaod 
and fuel the Najibullah government would 
be hard put to get through the coming win- 
ter. However, unlike expendable Cuba, Af- 
ghanistan is on the doorstep of the Soviet 
Union. Long before Lenin was bom, Russia 
sought, in the era of the Great Game with 
imperialist Britain, to be an influence in Af- 
ghanistan, and will continue to be so. Or so 
the Kabul government will reassure itself. 

Mr Najibullah, though a hard man, is 
not the monster that Mr Mengistu was. He 
has never been a wanton killer. He rejected 
communism before it was fashionable to do 
so, and his god these days is a moderate- 
minded Allah. The people of Kabul and the 
other towns controlled by the government 
probably prefer his regime to the theocracy 
favoured by a number of mujaheddin 
groups. Theirviewofthemujaheddin might 
change if the rebels united and offered the 
prospect of an acceptable alternative gov- 
ernment to Mr Najibullah's. In theory, this 
is what the "interim government" in Pesha- 
war is supposed to have done. But the col- 
lection of argumentative rebel factions in 
the Pakistan border town carries little sway 
inside Afghanistan itself. 

The rebels who count operate well in- 
side Afghanistan, often controlling large ar- 
eas of the countryside. However, any kudos 
they gain by taking on the government's 
army is oflfeet by the damage they do to each 
other. The group led by Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar claimed a great success on Au- 
gust 27th, but not against Kabul. It had cap- 
tured the village of Asadabad, w^ich had 
been held by a rival group of mujaheddin, 
and butchered numerous villagers in the 
process. 

The two groups were said to have quar- 
relled because Mr Hekmatyar supported 
Iraq in the Gulf war while the other group 





supported Saudi Arabia. That may be true, 
but Mr Hekmatyar is also greedy for terri- 
tory, and has had several setbacks recently. 
Earlier this year one of his legions was 
beaten by Ahmad Shah Massoud, 
who claims to control much of north- 
eastern Afghanistan. This was retri- 
bution by Mr Massoud for the kid- 
napping and murder of seven of his 
officers by Mr Hekmatyar two years 
ago. The Hekmatyar group has also 
been fighting for territory with other 
mujaheddin guerrillas in southern 
Afghanistan. And so it goes on. 

The United States, which was 
once a strong supporter of Mr 
Hekmatyar, has formally disowned 
him. His support of Iraq was more - 
than it could stomach. But he contin- 
ues to be supplied with American 
arms by Pakistan. "His group is really 
a part of Pakistan's security establish- 
ment," says a western official in Is- 
lamabad. An alternative view is that 
he is working for the Soviet Union to 
undermine the resistance. Far- 
fietched perhaps, but that is the effect his 
group is having on the opposition to the Ka- 
bul government. 

With the resistance disunited and Mr 
Najibullah wondering if his aid is going to 
end, it might seem the moment when the 
United Nations could help in Afghanistan. 
A UN peace plan is in existence. It is a ready- 
to-wear affair, envisaging a ceasefire, an in- 
terim administration to replace the present 
one in Kabul and a general election to 
choose a new government. 

The plan has been given a cautious wel- 
come by some rebel groups, although not 
Mr Hekmatyar's, and by Pakistan and Iran. 
It was being discussed in Tehran this week 
by interested parties. Even the Kabul gov- 
ernment has been kind to the plan. It could 
provide a useful line of retreat should Mr 
Najibullah find himself in deep trouble in 
the coming weeks or, for that matter, 
decades. 



While the mujaheddin fight among themselves Najibullah stays in power 
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In a Despairing Afghanistan, 
There Is Caviar for the Few 



KABUL, Afghanistan, Sept. 23 — 
|Abdul Wahid, a slight 17-year-old with 
|a smile that engulfed his face, invited a 
visitor into his shop on Chicken Street. 
"There used to be many chickens 
here." he explained in tones that hinted 
he was offended by the memory. 

He spread his hands toward shelves 
jammed not with withered tomatoes or 
gnarled ears of corn but with the boun- 
ty of capitalism's food industries. 

From ceiling to floor were cans of 
Campbell's cream of chicken soup, 
neat stacks of After Eight mints, a 
corner devoted to Calumet baking pow- 
der and Betty Crocker lemon cake mix, 
a tower of Kellogg's cornflakes, cases 
of Henniger Kaiser pilsner beer, and 
mounds of four-ounce jars of caviar. 

"We have very nice French Cham- 
pagne today," Mr. Wahid offered. 

Chicken Street is one of the inconsis- 
tencies of Afghanistan, a country lin- 
gering in the throes of a war that 
refuses to end, of a peace, that seems 
too distant to grasp, a landlocked coun- 
try retreating into the 19th century and 
poverty. 

Where most people struggle to find 
enough food to eat, Mr. Wahid totes up 
his delicacies on a talking calculator 
programmed to convert dollars, marks 
or francs into afghanis, the local cur- 
rency. "Yes," he said, "tell me what 
today's rate is?" 

A nm of montains hems in Kabul 
and walls off the mujahedeen rebels 
who lurk fewer than 25 miles away. 
Otfce or twice a day, a dull thud echoes 
through the city and a column of smoke 
and dust rises into an az#re sky, mark- 
ing the site of another missile attack by 
the rebels. 

Stoplights ceased functioning years 
ago, but it matters little since few 
vehicles ply the dusty, rutted streets. 
Blue and white trams lurch along un- 
der overhead cables, and yellow and 
white taxis, their crumpled fenders evi- 
dence of age and incautious motoring, 
struggle up hills on the outskirts of 
town. 

From time to time a gleaming white 
Toyota belonging to the United Nations 
shusses by as if from a different world. 
Soldiers with AK-47's slung over their 

shoulders loiter outside public build- 
ings, drowsily watching the grape sell- 
ers push their carts or the carpet sell- 
ers pad by, their wares draped like 
sarapes over their shoulders. 

The city is a palette of browns and 
grays, where the buildings blend indis- 
cemibly into the eanh and the robes of 
old men seem woven from the soil 
itself. Every conversation seems wea- 
ried, beaten down, despairing, as if the 
words themselves are too heavy to 
utter. Every brow is furrowed, from 
exhaustion, from fear, from a sense, in 
the end, of abandonment. 



By EDWARD A. GARGAN 

Special to The New York Time* 

"This winter we won't have enough 
food," said Mohammed Farid, a first- 
year university student. "We won't 
have enough fuel to heat ourselves. We 
won't have enough bread. People don't 
have enough to eat. People have to get 
along, but there's nothing for them." 

And then, as do all discussions, his 
attention turned to the war around him. 
the war left by the Soviet Union and the 
Americans. "They hope peace will 
come in the spring," he said of his 
fellow Afghans. "But no one knows. 
They pray to God for peace. Even if it 
takes five years." 

No one here believes that the agree- 
ment between Secretary of State 
James A. Baker 3d and the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, Boris Pankin, to end 
arms supplies to both sides will bring 
an early end to the 13-year war, which 
has made Afghanistan the poorest 
country on the planet. Already, one of 
the principal mujahedeen groups, the 
Hezb-l-Islami, has announced that it 
will continue its war against the Kabul 
Government until it is defeated. 
Soviet Influence Fades 
Indeed, in a world where espionage 
is thought of more in nostalgic than 
threatening terms, Kabul remains per- 
haps the last redoubt of well-spoken 
spies eager to glean the latest rumor, 
assay moments of weakness, encour- 
age opportunities for dissension. At a 
bar here the other night a succession of 
smooth Russian and Pakistani men, all 
elegantly articulate, hung on every 
word but preserved a discreet silence 
at even mildly probing questioning.' 
For its part, the Government of Presi- 
dent NaJlbuUah is swiftly shedding the 
last vestiges of Soviet influence. 
Among party officials and Government 
workers, even to some extent in the 
army, the talk is of democracy, elec- 
tions and free markets. 

Yahir Tanin. who describes himself 
as the "caretaker" of the newspaper 
Akhbar-i-Hafta, or Weekly News, rep- 
resents this new line, one that only a 
year ago would have been completely 
heretical. 

"The main reforms we want are for 
the consolidation of democracy, free- 
dom for the people, a democratic 
movement for peace and internal con- 
sensus," he said. 

For the first time, even members of 
Mr. NajibuUah's Watan, or Homeland. 
Party are acknowledging that Afghani- 
stan's future may very well not include 
the President. 

"There should be a third way that is 
of benefit to the people." Mr. Tanin 
said, implying that Mr. Najibullah on 
the one hand and the mujahedeen on 
the other were the current alternatives 
for the country. "It means a transfer of 
power from this regime to a democrat- 
ic form of government supported by 
the people." 

In Kabul, though, it is not the new 
talk of democracy that seems to absorb 
people, but the dwindling supplies of 
food and fuel. 

"Most of our families cannot eat 
meat." said Mohammed Aqin, an office 



worker who was searching for inexpen- 
sive eggplants. "It gets harder day by 
day. Prices go up day by day. We are 
poor people and all we want is the war 
to stop." 

Near where Mr. Aqin continued his 
search for food, in a warren of alleys 
and offices called Sarai Shazada, men 
sat behind desks or on worn carpets 
.jefore enormous bundles of money 
stacked like bricks. It is here where 
what is left of Afghanistan's economy 
finds a spark of life. Dollars, francs, 
y^n. even personal checks from a bank 
in New York City, can be changed by 
the men of Sarai Shazada, many of 
them Sikhs who immigrated decades 
ago from the Punjab in India. 

Daily, sometimes hourly, the rate of 
the sagging afghani changes against 
the dollar. For this country's traders 
and i s scant handful of industrialists, 
it is here that money for imports, for 
capital equipment is borrowed. These 
men comprise the real banking system 
of a country returning to economic 
patterns of the past. 

On Chicken Street today, the street 
where the wealthy of the capital and its 
few foreign residents come, they were 
decorating three Mercedes with rib- 
bons, bows and flowers for an after- 
noon weddiig. The color clashed al- 
most painfuMy with the dun-colored 
surroundings. 

Mr. Wahid, the shopowner, surveyed 
the preparations "I know poor people 
cannot come here " he said. "But there 
will always be rich people. Yes, there is 
war, but that will end. And we will go 
on." 
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Afghan Resistance Is Feeling Abandoned 

Cold War's End Finds Rebel Groups Turning on Each Other 



By John Bcssey 

Sio// Reporter 0/ The W/MO-SnieET Journal 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan -AS the air con- 
ditioner in his office strains against the 
summer heat, Nairn Majrooh reflects on 
how radically his world has changed. 

"First the mujahedeen were fighting for 
God, now they fight for themselves- the 
national interest has been dropped," he 
says in disgust. .Mr. Majrooh. who heads 
an Afghan information center here, has 
watched one frustrated resistance leader 
after another throw in the towel. His uncle 
left for Germany, his grandfather for the 
L'.S. His activist father was killed by muja- 
hedeen extremists. What's more, he grum- 
bles, no one in the West seems to care 
about Afghanistan anymore. 

"Everyone here is fed up," says the 40- 
year-old Afghan. "People are leaving." 

It's easy to see why. This city was once 
on the front line of the Cold War. For more 
than a decade, the Pakistani border town 
of Peshawar served as Afghanistan's 
other" capital-a hospital for the 
wounded, a listening post for diplomats, a 
transit point for journalists heading for 
battles across the nearby border. 

Now it's just another anachronistic out- 
post of yesterday's superpower stiTiggle. 
Smce the Soviet Union withdrew its troops 
from Afghanistan and slipped into its own 
internal chaos, this war has lost the atten- 
tion of the West And that's left many Af- 
ghan exiles here feeling abandoned and 
bitter. 

"The reporters no longer come," says 
Azim Nasser-Zia, a resistance political of- 
ficer who works out ot Peshawar and Is- 
lamabad.. P alfista^i 'n rapital "Now At 
ghanistan is mentl<Hied lathe West only as, 
solving the problem of Afgbaolstao-Kain- 
puchea- Angola' -all together, as U they 
are the same thing." 

The fighting continues in Afghanistan: 
only the nature of it has changed. These 
days, the wounded mujahedeen in the am- 
bulances trundling through the dust are as 
likely to have been shot by rival "freedom 
fighters" as by soldiers of the communist 
regime in Kabul. Even some aid groups 
are leaving, worried about their safety as 
the great jihad, or holy war, dissolves fur- 
ther into just another civil war. 

Despair is especially evident in the gen- 
eration of Afghans now in their 3Qs and 40s 
who gave their youtli to the cause and 
would be the backbone of any postwar re- 
construction effort "The momentum is 
gone, everybody is worried about his own 
future, " says Mr. Nasse^Zla, 42. "If worse 
comes to worst I can go to the U.S. But 
I'm not a young man, they will think twice 
about employing me." 

Paradoxically, this war is one nMSt 
Americans feel was won long ago. In 
today's Realpolltlk, the mujahedeen were 
never much more than proxies in the effort 
to halt Soviet expansion. In that, the muja- 
hedeen-and U.S. policy-were spectacu- 
larly successful. For many Westerners, the 
real war in Afghanistan ended in 1989, 
when the last Soviet soldier limped back 
across the border into the U.S.S.R. 

But tell that to the Afghans. Casualties 
in the war have continued to mount -albeit 
more slowly-to where a total of 1.5 million 
now are estimated to have been killed. 
More than three million Afghans still 
crowd refugee camps in Pakistan and an 
additional one million are in Iran-out of a 
population of only 16 million. 



Afghan President NajibuUah and his 
Communist Party still control Kabul and 
the Soviets still back him with aid. Still ar- 
rayed against him are myriad political 
parties, local commanders and feudal war- 
lords-some for rent by the hour- that 
make up the fractured mujahedeen. But 
those rebels still rarely cooperate: Joint 
attacks, like one that captured the city of 
Khost this spring, are the exception. •, 

Instead, splits in the mujahedeen have 
deepened further along ethnic, tribal and 
geographic lines. 'It's so factionalized, 
that it's difficult to point to the 'resistance 
leadership' in any relevant way," says one 
Western diplomat. 

An effort to finally resolve the conflict 
through the United Nations is gaining mo- 
mentum. How far it will get Is uncertain. 
But in the mind of Nawaz Sharif, the prime 
minister of Pakistan, the road to a resolu- 
tion is clear. "The Soviets will have to play 
the major role." he says. "NaJtlMUlah will 
have to be removed." 

His is a common refrain. Outside Pe- 
shawar, in a sweltering mud and brick ref- 
ugee camp that's home to 54)00 Afghans, 
Sahebjan Obaidl stands on a dirt path sur- 
rounded by his five chlldreB. It has been 
six years since Mr. Obaidl. 43. fled the 
fighting in Afghanistan. Three of his chil- 
dren were bom In the camp and have 
never seen their country. Still, he says, 
Tm not going back until Najlbullah 
leaves." 

The recent coup^ attempt, la MioscQw 

may make the U.S.S.R. more compromis- 
ing. When the coup failed, it took some 
hard-line military leaders down with it, 
and many of those officers backed the 
status quo in Afghanistan. 

But for the moment the war is a stale- 
mate, and the Afghans are the wearier for 
it. In Peshawar, where factional killings 
are conunonplace. fear pervades daily life. 
"The day before yesterday, an Afghan 
thinker was kidnapped," says Mr. 
Majrooh. the head of the news center. 
"That could happen to me any day." 

Mr. Majrooh was in his 20s when he 
went to war against the Kabul regime. He 
spent time as an artilleryman before in- 
heriting the Afghan Information Center 
from his father, who was killed after pub- 



lishing a survey of Afghans that disclosed 
little support for the fundamentalist par- 
ties of the mujahedeen. 

"I found him a few minutes after the at- 
tack-bullets here, here, here," says Mr. 
Majrooh. pointing to his chest. He won't 
say who he thinks did it. But he has sent 
his wife ahd three children to the U.S. for 
safety, and, pulling a .32-caliber pistol 
from a drawer, he says he's careful him- 
self. 

Though Mr. Majrooh continues to write 
about the war. fewer and fewer peopir 
seem to be listening. His center's guest- 
book, which in 1968 listed page after pagt 
of foreign visitors, has only a handful at^ 
entries this year. Still, he plana to stay/- 
"I've been In the struggle for 12 years, ' be 
says. 'I can't abandon it now." 

In Islamabad, meanwhile. Mr. Nasse^ 
Zla is pinching pennies at the National Is- 
lamic- Front Afghanistan, one-of the re- 
sistance groups. He used to shuttle U.S. 
congressmen around and woo journalists. 
But since the U.S. and other nations begaih^ 
cutting back aid to the mujahedeen, Mr. 
Nasser-Zia's routine has changed. 

"Now I don't even go into the office." 
he says. "I spend my day solving stupid 
problems, like our electricity was cut off 
because we hadn't paid the bill. " His staff 
of 25 has shrunk to six. 

So Mr. Azim talks about the need for a 
"new phase" in the mujahedeen's struggle, 
one that will bring the stalemate to an end. 
There's not much other choice, he sug- 
gests: the jihad has run out of steam. 

However dissipated that struggle hB» 
become, though, some contend that tlM: 
war was a turning point In modem tlmesi^ 
"The mujahedeen played a critical role iV 
pushing the Soviets over the edge^' says a 
veteran diplomat in Peshawar. They hun>> 
bled the Soviet military and "minimized^ 
Its ability to impede perestroika. The vas|| 
changes in Europe can really be traced 
back to some lonely mujahedeen on a hill' 
with a rifle, knocking off a Soviet sot^' 
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Leaders oppose coup attempt 

MoSL the Mujahideen panics and fidd commands have npressed concern ovex the news oS 
a possible coup in invdving Hezb Islami Hikmatyar and some communist factions. 

According to reports from Kabul, Hezb is trying to stage a coup with the hdp of Shah Nawaz 
Tanai, the Khalqi leader who revolted against Najib one year ago, and some oKha factions (tf the niling 
party. 

Prof. Sayyaf, Prof. Mujaddidi and Prof. Rabbam have opposed such a move. A communique of 
the Council (k Commanders tenned such a move as a conspiracy against Jehad. Prof. Rabbani has 
made it clear that Jami'at is opposed to a coup involving communist factions and will opposed it 

Sometime ago, Jami'at had agreed to cooperate with Hezb in fighting against the regime. But that 
coopoation was only in the battlefield. Jami'at has made it clearit will not take part in any secret plan in 
wfaidi the majority of the resistance groups are not involved. 

Jami'at believes that an attempt by a single pany to get power through a deal with some commu- 
nistfaciionswi]lleadAfghanistantoa(&saster. 

Ifezb has denied power-sharing deal with the communists but a spokesman oi the party said 
Hilonatyar is supavising preparations for a final attack on Kabul. ^ f GHAN e ws 9/1 5 
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Afghan Schools Rip Out a Painful Page in History 



By EDWARD \. GARGAN ' 

SpacMl » Tlw Mw York Time* 

TCABUL. Afghanistan, SepL 30 — At 
Ihe Lyc6e Malalai here, history ends 
In 1978. 

Gone are the Communist Party's 
seizure of power that year and the 
Soviet Army sweep into Afghanistan 
and the killing of the President by 
Soviet troops in 1979. Gone is Presi- 
dent Najibuilah's rise to power in the 
1960's. Gone, too, is the rise of the 
fundamentalist guerrillas and the 
war they, and their American and 
Pakistani sponsors, brought to the 
mountains- and valleys, villages and 
cities of Afghanistan. 

"The curriculum is completely 
changed," said Homura Sakem Baer, 
the headmistress of the Lyc^ Mala- 
lai, a school for 2,640 girls in down- 
town Kabul. 

"Teaching of the Russian language 
is gone. The old textbooks from be- 
fore the revolution have been brought 
back. After the 1978.catastrol)he. the 
Russian language was intnxluced 
This year we got rid of this. We used 
to teach French before, and now we 
teach French again. We brought badi 
the modem history textbooks from 
1978. We also teach the history of 
Islam and theology." 

Trying to erase memories suffused 
with dread and horror, Afghanistan's 
educational system, at least the part 
of it run by the Government, is sys- 
tematically obliterating all refer- 
ences to the recent past Only the 
daily rocket attacks by rebels in the 
distant mountains, as many as 10 
these days, are reminders that the 
sins of the past persevere. 

No Money for New Books 

"Since last year, when 1 became 
Minister of Education, I started to 
review all policies on education ac- 
cording to Islamic law and according 
to. the scientific progress of the 
world," said Masouma Ismaiti War- 
dak, the only woman who is a minis- 
ter in the Najibullah Government 

Switching easily between flawless 
French and English, she explained 
that her ministry's severe cash short- 
age had prevented the publication of 
new history and geography texts. 

"It is very hard to print a book 
these days." she said. "So we are 
using some okl books and in the new 
books the teachers are pulling out the 
pages about the revolution. Now we 
don't call it a revolution. We call it an 
event, an historical event" 

The systematic removal of Com- 
munist terminology and Communist 
interpretatlcm of events in education 
is mirrored in the balls of govern- 
ment and to a lesser extent in the 
chambers of the ruling Watan, or 
Homeland, Party. 

Gone in the occasional speeches of 
President NaJibuUah are referencn 
io sooalism and the revolutiooary 
victory of his party. Instead, he 
speaks of national recbncihation. of 
the importance of Islamic teachings 
in guiding the nation, of the role of the 
private trader and cajpitalist in na- 
tional economic life. 

While there are still fteople in the 
Government and the party who be- 
lieve in a Stalinist order, who resist 
both the changes in the Soviet Union 
and those here, in the classrooms of 




"Now that the old system has been brought back, 
we are all much happier." said 16-year-old Mezhgan, 
left, of the return of pre- 1978, pre-Communist cur- 



Edward A. Gargan/The New York THne^ 

ricula at the Lycee Malalai in Kabul, Afghanistan. 
She was joined at the school by several classmates: 
Parwana, second from left, Wazhma and Farzana. 



Afghanistan there are not even the 
shadows of 13 years of Communist 
rule. 

Above blackboards and doorways 
at the Lyc6e Malalai, inscripUons 
from the Koran provide inspiration 
for the students. The building is 50 
years old, but with its broken win- 
dows, crumbling plaster and dim 
hallways seems easily twice that age. 
Girls dressed in dark satwar-kameez, 
kmg shirts and balloon pants, with 
white scarves over their hair or care- 
lessly draped on their shouklers. hur- 
,ried from ana.l)VT«n clasaroom to 
another. 

In a lOth-grade geography class, a 

uttered map of Western Europe was 
fastened to a blackboard. "Right 
now," the teacher said, "I'm teaching 
the economy of the developed world. 
Today, we're ulking about Italy. I've 
been a teacher for a long time, so I 
know how to teach the old way." 

As the morning session broke up, 
four students sat in a room and talked 
of their new curriculum. But they 
turned frequently as well to their 
fears, their hopes and the dangers of 
daily life. 

"Now that the old system has been 
brought back, we are all much happi- 
er," said Mezhgan, a 16-year-old. 
"But in the last two years, because of 
the intensity of the war, we have not 
been able to study well." 

Religious Teaching Increases 

Wazhma, 17, nodded her agree- 
ment "How can anybody have peace 
of mind when rockets are falling? 
How can we study when we have no 
electricity?" 



Although training in Islamic reli- 
gion in the school has been increased 
from one to two hours a week, and the 
girls were adamant in their adher- 
oice to the tenets of the faith, they 
were vociferous in their hostility to 
the fundamentalist rebels, known as 
the mujahedeen. 

"If Gulbadin returns to Af^iani- 
Stan," Farzana said, referring to Gul- 
badin Hekmatyr, the most powerful 
dl the guerrillas and a fierce fimda- 
menulist "I am sure he is a man 
against women. Women make up half 
of our society. He will force them 
back into the house, as if they were 
under house arrest" Wazhma, whose 
firm opinions sprinkled the conversa- 
tion, interrupted. "Afghanistan has a 
kKig history. What have we learned 
from war? We coped with the British. 
As far as the Soviet Union is con- 
cerned, certainly people don't want to 
be dependent on the Soviet Union. The 
Soviet Union is involved in this catas- 
trophe we are in. So is Pakistan, 
which is supporting the mujahedeen. 

"In some sense, I don't blame ei- 
ther of them. I blame Afghanistan. 
Why did so many people emigrate? 
Why did Afghanistan let the Soviet 
Union invade?" 

Peace Before AH 

Ms. Baer, the principal, folded her 
hands on the table. "Ceruinly we are 
in need here," she said. "But what we 
need most is peace." 

The thud of a distant rocket echoed 
through the room. Wazhma looked 
around quieUy. "Yes," she said, "the 
bang the rocket produces — we are 
afraid. We are always thinking of 



which family may have been hit." 

Mezghan, another student said: 
"There is no single family who has 
not suffered from the war. Every 
Afghan family has tasted the bitter- 
ness of war." 

NEW YORK TIMES 
OCTOBER X 1991 



Afghans— 
Adrift in 
Soviet Past 



By MARK FINEMAN 

•n.MES STAFF WRITER 

^ KABUL. Afghanistan- Mukh- 
tpr, a 12-year-old orphan of Af- 
ghanistan's raging civil war, was 
studying his Russian lessons on the 
floor of a dingy dormitory room at 
Kabul's Orphanage of the Home- 
land on Wednesday when a visitor 
{topped in. 

"The stranger wanted to chat 
about Karl Marx. V. I. Unin and 
the recent events that have radi- 
cally transformed the superpower 
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thai has looked after Mukhtar 
since he lost his mother, father, 
uncle and brothers to war. 

"Why are you studying Rus- 
sian?" the visitor asked. 

"So if I ever leave Afghanistan, I 
can speak to the people. This is the 
most important language of the 
world," the boy answered shyly. 

"Do you know about the big 
changes in the Soviet Union?" he 
was asked. 

"Yes. A coup happened. The 
king was removed. Bui ihe king 
came back. I don't know if it was 
good or bad." Mukhtar replied. 

"Have you ever heard of the 
United States?" 

"I don't know about it Only that 
it is a world, not just a country, and 
that it dropped an atom bomb on 
Iraq this year." 

"Have you ever heard of Lenin?" 

"Yes. he was a great Russian 
king who made good wars and built 
the Soviet empire. We read about it 
here in the books." 

As if 'frozen in time. Mukhtar and 
his Soviet-financed orphanage 
now seem Hke ideological relics in 
the ruins of the crumbled Soviet 
empire, Communist footprints left 
behind in a border state the Krem- 
lin tried for so long to rule. 

Mukhtar is one of 1,000 orphan 
boys whose care, feeding and in- 
doctrination at this Afghan gov- 
ernment center have been paid for 
by a crueler. unkinder Soviet Un- 
ion. They are the wrenching hu- 
man flotsam both of communism 
and the brutal conflict that began 
with the Soviet army's invasion of 
^ghanisun in 1979. the same year 
Mukhtar was born, and the retalia- 
tory U.S. boycott of the 1980 Olym- 
pics in Moscow. 

But now. they are symbols of a 
nation poised closer than ever to 
the brink of anarchy. In the span of 
a few weeks, they, like the totali- 
tarian regime of President Najibul- 
lah struggling to stay in power 
here, have been orphaned again— 
this time by the death of the 
ideology that saved and nurtured 
ihem. 

The fate of this land laid to ruin 
by more than a decade of surrogate 
•warfare between the Soviet Union 
And the United States has been ail 
but lost in the extraordinary tur- 
Jnoil triggered by the failed hard- 
^e coup to the north. 

Already there has been a clear 
disruption— perhaps a suspen- 
|i«n— of critically needed supplies 
krthe capital. The Soviet fuel, food 
and arms that keep Najibullah in 
p<jwer and more than 1 million 
Afghans in Kabul from starving 
furve all but stopped arriving. The 
reisultr Prices for everything have 
skyrocketed. Fuel supplies have all 
but dried up, leaving most Afghans 
deeply afraid of the winter ahead. 

A cutoff of Soviet aid almost 
certainly will drive Nigibullah from 
power. Moscow has provided bil- 
lions of dollars in arms and eco- 
nomic aid to prop him up after it 
withdrew the last of its 110.000 
occupaUon troops on Feb. 15, 1989. 



But even his harshest critics 
here fear the ensuing power vacu- 
um, which would open the way 
either to anarchy or the U.S.- 
Mcked moujahedeen, the Muslim 
Cimdamentalist rebels who have 
been battling the regime since the 
Soviet invasion in late 1979. 

The Soviet coup was staged by 
some of Najibullah 's staunchest 
supporters and crushed by some of 
his worst enemies. The ruling par- 
IT in Kabul initially appeared 
stiinned and confused by the sud- 
den and rapid scries of develop- 
ments last month. 

Many of the president's hard- 
line supporters celebrated openly 
during the 72 hours of the Soviet 
coup, part3ring and pressuring Na- 
jibullah towards publicly congratu- 
lating the coup- makers. Ultimate- 
ly, Najibullah refused, saying the 
coup was an internal Soviet matter. 

"At least [Soviet President Mik- 
hail S.] Gorbachev and [Russian 
President Boris N.J Yeltsin can't 
hold that against Hapb," observed 
one Asian diplomat in Kabul this 
week. 

Then the coup failed, to the 
aepret delight of the majority in 
this overwhelmingly anti-Soviet 
■4tion. Unlike Mukhtar, many 
Have remained inanane- to the 
regime's incessant propaganda. 
. But they had little time to cele- 
brate. Almost immediately came 
the fear, that the new ordor in 
Mbscow would be hostUe to Nj^- 
bullah. put in power by the Soviet 
KGB and for many years the bead 
of Afghanistan*! own versioa of 
that dreaded security organizatkm. 

Yeltsin, who led resistance to the 
coup in Moscow, was one of the 
harshest critics of the Soviet pres- 
ence in Afghanistan and then of 
tlie continuing aid; he has publicly 
called for a ban on all military 
supplies to Najibullah's army and 
his vast security machine. 

Said one Afghan technocrat who 
served in Najibullah's Cabinet 
for several years: "After the coup 
failed. I told some of the hard-lin- 
ers here, 'Why don't you follow 
your Russian friends and just shoot 
yourseir' But then the half -joking 
stopped and JLhis sense of real fear 
set in. The winter is ahead. What if 
Moscow really docs cut every - 
Ihing? No one here will sui:vive." 
-rrhe quasi-independent Weekly 
I*ew8 appealed in a recent editorial 
!(&: a continuation of Soviet aid and 
an increase in international assist- 
ance to Afghanistan: 

"It is the responsibility of the 
Soviet Union, which is thie main 
cause of the misery of the Afghan 
people, to carry out their moral and 
legal obligations to Afghanistan." 
the newspaper declared. 

Noting that the Afghan regime 
so far has answered fears of winter 
famine only with empty promises, 
the newspaper urged Ntyibullah's 
government to "forget the deceit- 
ful means of reassurance and adopt 
real measures lo attract interna- 
tional aid, because at stake here is 
the fate of millions of human lives." 



Indeed, tours of Kabul's dusty 
and decaying markets this week 
revealed that even the elite of the 
ruling party are beginning to mea- 
sure their lives in liters of fuel, 
kilograms of wheat and the very 
narrowest margins of survivaL 

Gasoline is selling for $5 a gallon; 
10 slices of bread now cost $1, as 
does a single kilogram of cooking 
oil. The prices all represent a 
doubling or tripling in the past few 
weeks. The nation's currency, the 
afghani, has lost half its value in 
the last two months alone. All this 
in a nation where even the best- 
paid party worker makes Just $10 a 
month. 

"Not even we can afford to live 
anymore." said one party member 
who works occasionally for the 
secret police, known here as KhML 

This source confided that many 
in the party and Khad want the 
strongman president to step aside 
and make way for AfghanMan's 
exiled king, Mohammed Zahir 
Shah. 

"Even my son is now using dirty 
words when he talks about the 
president," said the source. "He is 
no longer acceptable to us. He is no 
longer acceptable to Moscow, He ia 
no longer acceptable to anyone" 

An Asian diplomat with close 
contacts in the regime saidt "For 13 
years, these people have really had 
to Uve hand-to-mouth, and some- 
how they survived. But now it's 
cutting into his (Najibullah'sl main 
base of support" 

"... The main thing is. how dO' 
they feed their army." the diplomai 
continued. "They've already dug 
into their strategic reserves. 
There's enough for only five or six 
months more, and then they reach { 
rock bottom for the army. It's a 
pai^ situation now. and the re- 
gime is really just in a siege 
mentaUty." 

A senior diplomat from a nation 
that belonged to the former 
East Bloc and used to support 
Najibullah added that most ana- 
lysts feel that the leader may well i 
be in his final days, now that his | 
Soviet backers are either in jail, 
dead or in hiding. 

"He has stayed so long because 
there were no alternatives and he 
enjoyed the support of the KGB 
and the Soviet army," said this 
diplomat of the Afghan leader, who 
is nicknamed "The Ox" for his 
uncanny ability to survive eight 
years of war, coup attempts and 
internal party cabals. 

"Now the Soviets will make a 
new decision. They will not like to 
have a government of Islamic fun- 
damentalists here," he said, refer- 
ring to the moujahedeen^ "but they 
will now work, I think, with the 
Americans to find a democratic 
alternative. 

"Everyone here just hopes that it 
comes soon. Time is very short 
And anarchy is very close outside 
the city." 
Bush Administration officials in 



Washington said last week that if a 
joint U.S. -Soviet initiative fails to 
find a political solution for Afghan- 
istan within three to six months, 
this war- ravaged nation is headed 
for bloodshed and chaos that would 
eclipse even that of Lebanon. 

Few here believe that there is 
that much time, that even a sem- 
blance of order will last six months. 
Already, the war-torn countryside 
is fast becoming a land of a thou- 
sand kings and a thousand armies, 
ruled by no one. 

A growing anarchy and violence 
have forced a radical scaling back 
of operations by the United Na- 
tions and the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, the two 
outside aid agencies noost active in 
trying to ease the horrors at a war 
that has ruined as many as two- 
thirds of the nation's villages. 

In the last few months alone. 
Red Cross delegates have been 
kidnaped and held for ransom by 
gangs of bandits and renegade 
moujahedeen groups in several re- 
gions of the rugged countryside. In 
one case, the attackers deliberately 
TtnA seven bullets into ithe red 
cross painted on the side of the 
{agency's Jeep, killing two Afghan 
enqidoyeea. 

A Red Cross nurse was raped 
when another armed gang, be- 
lieved to be a renegade govem- 
mmt militia group, attacked the 
agency's staff house in northern 
Afghanistan. And last week, a 
Swedish U.N. worker trying to 
open a clinic for the disabled in the 
northern province of Badakshan 
was seriously ii^jured when an air 
force jet dropped a bomb nearby. 

"It's coming firom all sides," said 
one Western aid worker in Kabul. 
"A lot of it is because of the, 
militias. The regime bribed'them tot 
join the government after the Sovi- 
et pullout but now the regime nas 
run out of money to pay them. So 
they're moving in a big way into 
opium smuggling, hijacking, kid- 
naping and— well, you name it 

"Afghanistan is now the most 
dangerous country I know of on 
Earth." 

When asked whether the United 
Nations, which is spending tens of 
miUions of dollars on rehabilitation 
projects in Afghanistan, is now able 
to fimction even at minimal levels,! 
the aid worker replied, "We're not 
really operational at all. . . . 
Nothing is being achieved." 

What is more, she added, "Now, 
even the moujahedeen commanders 
are saying, 'We're fed up with all 
this war and with the U.N.— with 
everyone.' There's a sense of hope- 
lessness. They don't know what 
they want anymore. They don't 
believe in anyUiing anymore. Antf 
that's fuel for anarchy when yoa 
consider [thatf almost everyone 
now has an AK-47" assault rifle. 

In an effwt to prevent such a 
power vacuum firoin sprwding tor 
Kabul. Najibullah's regim* 
launched a domestic and interna- 
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tional propaganda campaign that 
plays on fears of the twin threats of 
anuchy and Islamic fundamental-'^ 
imn. 

"T et's assume that the govem- 
l^ment does have this poten- 
tial for collapse," Parid Mazdak, 
deputy secretary of the ruling 
party and a key presidential advis- 
er, conceded in an interview this 
week. "When the anarchy starts to 
spread, the government forces may 
even be able to stop it, but it will be 
very costly— it means war in every 
street, because a great portion oi 
the forces on both sides are war.- 
minded. 

"And there is another alarmj If 
the Afghan problem is not settled 
urgently, then Islamic fimdamen- 
talism will grow, taking over noti 
only in Afghanistan but through*^ 
out Soviet Central Asia, all the way 
to Kashmir. 

"AU this region of the world w4H 
become an Islamic continent, and: 
this continent will be ruled bt 
fundamentalists. Is this what Mos- 
cow wants? Is this what Washing- 
ton wants? Do you want the Cold 
War to re-emerge against the Is- 
lamic world so soon after it ended 
in the East Bloc?" 

In Washington. Bush Adminis- 
tration officials have expressed the 
same concerns in private but do not 
seem willing to go public with 
them. A better measure, perhaps, 
of the level of concern is that, 
according to Administration offi- 
cials, the President is prQ>ared to 
cut off the economic and military 
aid that the insurgents still receive 
as soon as it is clear that Soviet aid 
has similarly ceased to the Nsyibul- 
lah government 

Meanwhile, Mazdak, who is the 
Afghan regime's point man in its 
recent effort to alter its image 
along the lines of Gorbachev's 
perestroika policy, does concede 
that powerful vestiges of the ruling 
party's icy, hard-liner past remain 
well entrenched. 

Saying that Najibullah's decision 
not to congratulate Moscow's 
coup-makers was "not an easy 
one," he added: "We have gone 
through 13 years of war. We have 
more than a few people with war 
psychology, our own militariists,: 
yes." 

A critical question is whether 
the forces within the ruling party 
that favor reform are strong 
enoufi^ to proceed, dismantlingvtbe 
institutions put in place by the 
now-discredited hard-liners with-^ 
.in Moscow's KGB and the Sonriet 
army, perhi^ including Nq^buHirtr 
himself. 

The secret police remain so 
strong in Kabul that most residents 
^ still speak in whispers. The fear of 
Khad remains at least as strong as 
that of imminent famine. The jails 
remain fi^l of alleged dissidents. 
And no one risks violating an 11 
pjn. curfew enforced by check- 
point giiards who shoot to kilL 



'The main goal is t<r fiml a 
democratic alternative for the 
country before it's too late, and, for 
that, it is necessary to remove all 
the totalitarian institutioara that 
remaln in its way," said Zaher 
Tanin, editor of the Weekly News 
and a man who, according to his 
own staff , has worked for Khad. 

'*WiH they just turn in their guns 
and go away without a fi^t?" 
Tanin smiled.. "WelU I cannot an- 
swerthaL" 
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■ Politics: NajibuUah vows to 
stay until a U.N. settlement 
allows elections that include his 
party. Observers see signs of a 
'siege mentality' in Kabul. 

By MARK FINEMAN 

TIMES STAFF WRITER 

KABUL, Afghanistan— President Naji- 
buUah, one of the world's last Soviet - 
backed totalitarian leaders, says he has no 
intention of stepping down, despite the fall 
of the hard-liners in the Kremlin and the 
KGB who put him in power and the 
imminent prospect of an end to his arms 
supplies from Moscow. 
^ In his first interview with the American 
or Soviet press since last month's failed 
coup in the Soviet Union, the burly Afghan 
dictator told The Times on Thursday that 
he intends to stay in office until the United 
Nations arranges a political settlement 
that would include national elections in 
jtrhich his ruling party could take part. 
"NajibuUah also said in the interview that 
he would not leave until Moscow and 
Washington agree to end simultaneously 
all arms supplies to the various sides in the 
13-year civil war. To his evident surprise, 
^hat condition was met in an announce - 

Eit from Moscow on Friday: Soviet 
eign Minister Boris D. Pankin and 
retary of State James A. Baker III 
"agreed to cut off the weapons pipeline— 
from Moscow to Najibullah's regime and 

from Washington to 
the anti- regime mou- 
jahedeen rebels— by 
the end of this year. 

It was clear that Na- 
jibuUah and his mili- 
tary commanders had 
not expected such an 
agreement so soon. 
Just a day earlier, the 
president had insisted 
several times in the 
interview that he had 
received no indication 
that Soviet military aid 
would end. Just last 
week, he noted, the 
Soviet ambassador in 
Kabul had pledged in a 
meeting with top Af- 
ghan military leaders 
that there was no 
chance of a suspension 
of arms deliveries. 




The full impact of the Moscow an- 
nouncement was unclear here Friday, 
Afghanistan's weekly holy day, but Naji- 
bullah's regime is believed to have stock- 
piled enough weaponry to last for another 
two years. 

The president made no public statement 
on the announcement Friday. But in the 
interview Thursday, he asserted several 
times that his regime actually would 
welcome such an agreement. 

"There should be an international guar- 
antee to bring peace in the country 
through a cease-fire and a guarantee for 
the stoppage of delivery of weapons to and 

from all sides— not just 
from the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union but from 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia 
and Iran," he said. 

The agreement an- 
nounced in Moscow did 
not cover arms aid to 
the rebels from those 
other countries. But 
Najibullah's regime has 
been calling for an 
arms cutoff from out- 
siders since the Soviet 
Union withdrew the 
last of its 110,000 
troops in February, 
1989. 

Najibullah also said 
for the first time that 
he would accept a U.N. 
peacekeeping force to 



administer any future 
cease-fire in Afghanistan. But his rejection 
of resignation talk was seen by local 
analysts as part of a post-coup "siege 
mentality." Apparently, they say, the 
regime is determined to cling to power at 
any cost, to avert anarchy or a takeover by 
the Islamic fundamentalists who have 
fought him and his predecessors since 
1978. 

"I'm still young enough to rule," the 
44-year-old Najibullah declared with a 
laugh when asked about the toll of his 
seven years in office, of coup attempts and 
the loss of allies in the Soviet Union after 
last month's failed coup there. 
"Will the Soviet Union or the United 



States of America take the responsibility 
for removing this leader or proposing that 
leader for Afghanistan? No. This is not 
their right. This is the power of the 
people," he said.. . . 
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Small print, an extra page - Af- 
ghanistan may be on the world's 
back burner but the rhetoric & 
fighting continue. 

We didn't get our full supply of 
goodies from the Afghan UN Mission - 
it's a busy time for them - but 
we'll hope to rectify that in the 
next issue. We did receive a 
bountiful supply of clippings from 
Pakistan, including the cartoons 
of Najibullah for which we have 
no printed source. 

As of January, the FORUM, besides 
being $5 more expensive per year, 
will come out in the middle of the 
month instead of at the beginning. 
Reason? The editor is tired of 
cutting & pasting & stuffing en- 
velopes on holiday weekends! So 
you should receive the January 
issue &, for most of you, your 
renewal notice about 1/20/92 - 
later for overseas subscribers. 

A friend, visiting Afghanistan 
after a long absence, writes: 
"I still love Kabul but it is more 
primitive than on my first visit 
in 1966. Where's all the progress 
the Soviets were supposed to bring?" 

As always, we are very grateful to 
everyone who sent material. Your 
continued flow of information is 
what keeps us going. The deadline 
for the next issue is January 5, 1992 




"Contemporary Afghani Xsic) Images & Insti- 
tutions" is the title of a panel to be pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the MIDDLE 
EAST STUDIES ASSN. at the Hilton Hotel in 
Washington, D.C. on November 25 at 11 a.m. 
Audrey Shalinsky will speak on Models of 
Women's Roles in Jihad ; S. Wall Ahmadi will 
discuss Themes of Power, Politics & State in 
the Current Discourse of Afghans in America ; 
& Bahram Tavakolian will present Victorian 
Images of Tribe & State in Afghanistan. 

Nashenas, an acclaimed singer from Afghani- 
stan, will make his 1st tour in the West 
under the auspices of VOICE PICTURES, INC. 
Nashenas is the stage name of Dr. Moh'd 
Sadiq Fitrat, who holds a doctorate in Pashto 
literature from Moscow University & who was 
Director General of Radio Afghanistan until 
the 'Soviet invasion. He has been performing 
for nearly 40 years, principally on radio & 
TV. He sings in 4 languages - Persian, 
Pashto, Hindi & Urdu - & has recorded hun- 
dreds of songs which have found their way 
beyond the Afghan border to Iran, India, 
Pakistan & Soviet Central Asia. Typically 
his songs are based on North Indian raga 
scales but are given added texture by the 
weaving in of Afghan folk music. Accompanying 
musicians will include Chetram Sahni, tabla & 
dolak; Moh'd Quraishi, rebob & dolak; Salam 
Rahmani, sitar & ta^bur; & Steve Corn, flute. 
The tour schedule is as follows: 

December 6 : Washington, D.C. at the 
Sackler Gallery of the Smithsonian. (Call 
202-357-4886 after 11/12.) 
December 7 : Philadelphia at the Folklife 
Center of Int'l House. (215-895-6537.) 
January 11 : New York City at the Golden 
Center Auditorium, Queens College (212- 
545-7536.) 

January 19 : Washington, D.C. at the Lisner 
Auditorium of The George Washington Uni- 
versity. (202-994-1500.) 
February 15 : Berkeley, CA at Zellerbach 
Hall, Univ. of California. (510-642-9988.) 
February 16 ; Pasadena, CA at Sexon Audi- 
torium, Pasadena City College. 
Ticket prices will range from $15 - $35. For 
further information, contact (after 11/23) 
Mark Ginsburg at Voice Pictures, 542 Broadway, 
Suite 5R, New York, NY 10012-3926. (Tel: 
212-219-2571; Fax: 212-274-0460. 
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No friends for 
Najibullah 

TIME and again Mohamed Najibullah 
has said he would step down as Afghani- 
stan's president, if that would bring peace to 
his war-torn country. He now has a chance 
to prove that he means it. 

In New York on October 3rd the Soviet 
foreign minister, Boris Pankin, told repre- 
sentatives of the Afghan mujaheddin rebels 
that his country no longer insisted on Mr 
Najibullah playing a part in bringing peace 
to Afghanistan. If Mr Najibullah takes the 
hint and resigns (and without Soviet back- 
ing he will find it hard to stay on), this might 
just be enough to kick-start the United Na- 
tions plan into motion. 

Under the un plan the warring Afghan 
parties would stop fighting, set up a broad- 
based transitional government, and hold 
an election. Until now the ex-Soviet Union 
has said it wanted Mr Najibullah to remain 
president until a new government was 
elected, but the mujaheddin, backed by 
America, have refused to have anything to 
do with him. The Soviet view now is that 
dumping Mr Najibullah will tempt the 
mujaheddin into peace talks. 

The change of heart in Moscow comes 
after the failed coup against Mikhail Gorba- 
chev in August. Kremlin hardliners lost out 
to men like Boris Yeltsin who are anxious to 
wash their hands of Afghanistan. Last 
month the Soviet Union agreed with Amer- 
ica to end arms supplies to the Kabul gov- 
ernment and the mujaheddin respectively 
by January 1st. 

The Soviet idea is that Mr Najibullah 
should resign in favour of a more popular 
figure, such as Sibghatullah Mojadidi, one 
of the milder mujaheddin leaders, or Zahir 
Shah, the 76-year-old exiled king, whom 
many Afghans think could unify the coun- 
try. Fazal Haq Khaliquiar would stay on as 
prime minister and some of his ministers 
would be part of the transitional govern- 
ment. The Homeland Party of Mr 
Najibullah would take part in the election. 
Some mujaheddin groups seem ready to ac- 
cept all this. 

Will Mr Najibullah? He doubtless 
thinks life rather unfair. Against the odds, 
he has survived war and coups for 2h years 
since Soviet troops pulled out of the coun- 
try. He is a clever politician. Yet, despite his 
efforts to present himself as a nationalist 
and a Muslim, he cannot escape his past. 
For years he was head of the A^an secret 
police, the Khad; and he was made presi- 
dent by the hated Russians. In mujaheddin 
eyes he is stained with the blood of a million 
Afghans killed since 1979. 

Mr Najibullah may resist being sacri- 
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ficed but, if the Russians say he must go, he 
will have to obey. He is, moreover, facing 
growing opposition within the Homeland 
Party. Some of its members are leaving to 
form parties of their own. The betting in Ka- 
bul is that Mr Najibullah, accepting the in- 
evitable, will exchange his palace for a da- 
cha outside Moscow. 

Soviet diplomats and un officials are al- 
ready talking as if Mr Najibullah were no 
longer part of the Afghan equation. So is Mr 
Khaliquiar. On October 6th he predicted 
that govemment-mujaheddin talks would 
open in Geneva within a month, in the pres- 
ence of the UN secretary-general, Javier Pe- 
rez de Cuellar, and representatives of the 
king. But, if the meeting takes place, the rad- 
ical mujaheddin are unlikely to be there. 
They want the transitional government to 
be made up only of those who fought the ji- 
had (holy war). Since that means the 
mujaheddin, they therefore reject any role 
for Mr Khaliquiar or Zahir Shah. They re- 
fused to attend the New York talks, and vow 
to continue the war. 

The jihad, however, looks unpromising. 
The mujaheddin's latest campaign, to cap- 
ture Gardez, the capital of Paktia province, 
has crumbled. The attack by 10,000 guerril- 
las from four groups, using a dozen cap- 
tured Iraqi tanks sent by Saudi Arabia, at 
first went well. The mujaheddin advanced 
to within a kilometre of the town. Then, 

during the night ofOctober 3rd, the govern- . _ ^ ^ ^.,t ^ 
ment struck back with fighter-bombers, he- . home. The others began to squabble. The 
licopter gunships and Scud missiles fired mujaheddin's last chance to take Gardez be- 
from Kabul. One mujaheddin group went fore winter had come to nothmg. 



Moscow Urged to Act on Afghan POWs 
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By CAROL J. WILLIAMS 

TIMES iSTAFF WKITEI 

Moscow— Arguing that the war in Afghani- 
stan will not be over until all Soviet soldiers 
have raturned home, deputies in the Russian 
Parliament called FYiday for negoUaUons with 
Afghan rebels based in PakisUn to free prisoners 
(rfwar. 

Concern for the 308 Soviet soldiers sUll listed as 
missing in acUon from the Afghan war has grown 
in recent days because of the Kremlin's decision to 
'halt weapons shipments to the embattled Marxist 
government that the SovieU helped to install. 

The Soviet government believes that about 
one- third of the MIAs are sUll alive and being held 
in orisons controlled by the various facUons of the 
L^ujahedem rebels sUU fighUng the Kabul regime 
of President Najibullah. The rest are thought to 
have died during their Afghan service or in rebel 
captivity. 

In much the same way that the MIA issue has 
haunted Americans since their involvement in 
Vietnam, Soviets see the unresolved question of 
prisonors as a prolongaUon of their suffering. 

"We cannot consider this war to be behind us if 
our. soldiers are not returned to us," argued lona 
Andronov, a deputy to the Russian Supreme Soviet 
who has championed stronger efforts to gain 
freedom for Soviet POWs. "This weighs on our 
national conscience." 
Soviet and American officials announced last 



week that the two countries will end arms 
shipments to the Afghan government and to the 
rebels by Jan. 1. 1992, a move hailed by Moscow 
and Washington as resolving another U.S. -Soviet 
dispute. 

But Soviet citizens with relatives and friends 
sUU listed as MIAs argue that a halt to the arms 
deliveries should have been made condiUonal on a 
promise by the Afghan resisunce to release all 
prisoners. 

The decree proposed by Andronov and approved 
unanimously calls for talks to be "urgently 
resumed in AfghanisUn and Pakistan, with the 
participation of the Soviet Foreign Ministry." 

The Foreign Ministry a day earlier Invited 
leaders of the Afghan resistance to Moscow to 
work toward an agreement to release any surviv- 
ing prisoners and to provide information on the 
fate of other MIAs. 

The Kremlin backed a Marxist government that 
took power in 1978 in Mushm AfghanisUn. but it 
sent in troops in December, 1979, to help put its 
own candidate in power in Kabul and to defend the 
hated regime against rebel atUck. 

During the Soviets' nine-year involvement, as 
many as a million people died in fighting in 
AfghanisUn, including about J5.000 Red Army 
troops, and 5 million took refuge in Pakisun, Iran 
and other countries. 

The last Soviet troops withdrew in February, 
1989. but only a handful of POWs have been 
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The Beginning 
of the End? 

Afghan President Najibullah has a lot 
on his mind these days. First, there's 
the disintegration of the Soviet Union, 
which might interrupt the huge sums of 
aid his regime gets from Moscow. 
Second, there are the ongoing U.N.- 
sponsored negotiations for an end to 
Afghanistan's thirteen>year civil war. 
What part Kabul might play in them is 
still unclear. Then there are, as always, 
the mujahideen. In recent months, the 
guerillas have stqjped up their attacks on 
government patrok and installations. In- 
deed, as a host of mujahideen factions 
vie for power, Afghanistan this year has 
seen some of the most bitter fighting on 
record. 

The rebels have made particularly 
big gains in the northeastern parts of the 
country. Since May, forces loyal to 
guerilla chieftain Ahmadshah Massoud 
have overrun one government-held garri- 
son after another. They now control stra- 
tegic areas along the border with the 
breakaway Soviet republics of Turkmen- 
istan, Uzbekistan and Tajikistan, as well 
as the narrow corridor that links 
Afghanistan to China's Xinjiang prov- 
ince. Says a Western military expert: 
"The regime has lost more ground in the 
north in two months than in more than 

Nairn Majrooh: 'The collapse of these 
positions will have a big impact on 
Kabul's morale." 

Massoud boasts a virtually unchal- 
lenged grip on the northeast The govern- 
ment retains only one garrison — at 
Faizabad, the capital of Badakhshan 
province. At the same time, his forces 
have captured massive stocks of 
munitions, including heavy artillery and 
armoured vehicles. Says a Western mili- 
tary observer "Massoud is very power- 
ful these days." 

Moscow has recognised as much. In 
July Soviet ofHcials from 
Tajikistan consulted guerilla 
.commanders on border 
security. The move was a 
snub to Kabul. According to 
mujahideen sources, an agree- 
ment was reached that 
neither side would interfere 
in the other's affairs. The 
Soviets may have "decided 
Massoud is a better bet for en- 
suring stability along their 
border," says a Western ob- 
server. 

Massoud is not the only 
mujahideen leader seeming a 
power base. In August guerillas of the 
Peshawar-based fundamentalist Hizb-i- 
Islami battled the breakaway Jamaat-ul- 
Dawal Sunah faction for control of 
Kunar province on the border with Pakis- 
tan. On Aug. 25, afkr some of the 
heaviest fighting in Kunar since the be- 
ginning of the war, Hizb rebels seized the 
provincial capital, Asadabad. Their com- 
mander, Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, was ap- 
parently trying to re-establish himself in 



Afghanistan. "All the major command- 
ers arc looking to consolidate their 
positions," says a Western diplomat in 
Pakistan. "Hekmatyar, too, is moving 
for a power base inside the country." 

Alarmed by stepped-up rebel press- 
ure across the countiy, Najibullah has 
hit back with a campaign of intense 
bombing. Massoud's northeastern 
stronghold has been badly blitzed. In 
August alone, say the mujahideen, 100 
rebels were killed and 300 injured. More 
than half of those casualties occurred 
Aug. 16, when government jets struck 
Massoud's home base, the bazaar town 
of Taliqan in Takhar province. Massoud 
threatened, in turn, to reverse an earlier 
agreement to steer clear of the Salang 
highway that links Kabul to the Soviet 
Union. He warned in a statement: 
"Qosing this lifeline to the regime would 
have serious repercussions for food 
supply to the more than two million 
inhabitants of Kabul." Already, grain 
and fuel arc in short supply; black mar- 
ket prices have surged and inflation has 
reached runaway levels. 

Najibullah is counting on treaty obli- 
gations with Moscow. In a bid to win 
over leaders such as Boris Yeltsin, who 
has long advocated ending Soviet sup- 
port for Kabul, he has also conjured up 
the spectre of a radical fundamentalist 
takeover in Afghanistan. Najibullah may 
be the only figure capable of holding to- 
gether the ruling Watan party, once a 
communist group. But he also seems to 
be the biggest obstacle to a settlement. In 
a meeting with Iran and Pakistan in late 
August, the mujahideen reiterated their 
longstanding refusal to deal 
g with Najibullah or give 
Watan a fUture role. 
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Whether Moscow will 
continue to back Naji- 
bullah remains unclear. Cur- 
rently, the Soviets are under- 
writing Kabul with $300 mil- 
lion a month in military and 
economic aid. "There have 




I been rumours in Kabul that 
i Yeltsin would cut off food 
and fuel supplies," says a 
Western diplomat. "The 
chances of the regime surviv- 
ing that arc zero." Up to now, the Krem- 
lin has insisted that Najibullah play a role 
in a transitional government in the run- 
up to elections and that his Watan party 
be allowed to participate. As some 
observers point out, the fall of the Kabul 
regime would plunge the coimtry into 
chaos. "The mujahideen have nothing 
that could even begin the business of 
adminis tering urban areas," says an ana- 
lyst "It would be an ahnighty mess." ■ 



Afghan Outcome 

THE NEW post-coup constellation in Mos- 
cow has produced another step forward in 
Soviet-American cooperation: agreement 
on cutting off weapons to the Soviet-installed 
Najibullah government and the American-backed 
resistance in Afghanistan. The official expecta- 
tionvapparently is that, deprived of new means of 
fighting on, the parties to this 12-year war may 
find their way to peace. 

For the Afghans' sake, everyone else can hope 
this' is so. Human casualties of this war are 
measured in the millions, property damage in the 
billions. Many deplored the toll while Soviets 
directly inflicted it. But after Mikhail Gorbachev 
ended a nine-year Soviet occupation in 1989— 
white continuing material aid— Afghan suffering 
lost its international profile. Unexpectedly, the 
Kremlin's man in Kabul, Najibullah, outlasted 
Soviet forces. Meanwhite. the guerrillas strug- 
gted not only against him but among themselves. 

As the Cold War diminished, neither Moscow 
nor Washington felt further reason to continue 
their proxy Afghan confrontation. They sought a 
formula to extricate themselves and to turn off 
the war in a manner meeting a Soviet require- 
ment to save some face and an American require- 
ment to oust Najibullah and see in a plausibly 
democratic regime. But only with the collapse of 
last month's coup did the hard-line Soviet posi- 
tion supporting Najibullah crumble. That seems 
to be the explanation for Moscow's new readi- 
ness to halt arms supplies. Afghanistan is being 
delivered not so much perhaps to United Nations 
diplomacy— helpful as that might be— as to a 
typically Afghan political process involving con- 
sultation and violence alike. 

The new arms cutoff is welcome, but it should 
not make anyone forget what preceded it. Soviet 
aggression turned an Afghan tribal/ideological 
feud into a raging, internationally fed inferno. It 
was one of the worst things one country has ever 
done to another. It poisoned international rela- 
tions for years. The United States and others 
sent aid to counter the invasion, helping to force 
the Soviet Union out militarily and now, it ap- 
pears, politically as well— a victory for the free 
world. The war contributed to a continuing reori- 
entation in which an aid-hungry Moscow is liqui- 
dating all the old Cold War trouble spots— 
another victory. But Afghanistan is a graveyard. 
If Afghans can settle their country down, they 
deserve generous support. 

Washington Post 
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Afghanistan 

In business again 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN KHENJ 

<6 P MERALDS?" said Mir Gul Moham- 
ijmed, plucking a dull green stone the 

size of a thumb-nail from his pocket. "I have 
just bought six like this for l'2m afghanis. I 
shall resell them for a million each." 

A million afghanis is about $1,000. In 
war-torn Afghanistan, where $30 amounts 
to a substantial monthly wage, emeralds are 
big business. The local emerald mines are a 
nice little earner for the people of Khenj, a 
village nestling at the top of the Panjshir val- 
ley. Most neighbouring villages are still 
heaps of mud-bricks, much as they were left 
three years ago when Soviet and Afghan 
government soldiers pulled out of the val- 
ley. Comfortable Khenj makes a striking 
contrast. 

Refugees returning to Khenj from Kabul 
and Pakistan have rebuilt the place; a splen- 
did domed mosque is still under construc- 
tion. Shops sell luxury goods from Kabul- 
Japanese cloth, German soap, Chinese pres- 
sure cookers and, for the mines, Swedish 
rock drills. Mr Mohammed bounces up and 
down the Panjshir's single pot-holed road 
in the shiny green Soviet jeep he bought last 
year. The many vehicles around Khenj show 
how much the area's fortunes have im- 
proved. Two years ago there were only two 
jeeps in the entire Panjshir. 

In the democratic feshion Afghans usu- 
ally choose when left to their own devices, 



Khenj s emerald mines are run on a co-oper- 
ative basis. Groups of men pool resources, 
each contributing money, labour or food to 
the hard business of digging holes into the 
mountains. If they strike lucky, the profits 
are shared. Some have become rich, others 
have found nothing. The rough emeralds 
are sold at a weekly auction in Khenj. Trad- 
ers take the gems across the Hindu Kush to 
Peshawar in northern Pakistan to sell them 




to gemstone dealers with an international 
market. 

Khenj lies securely within the domain of 
Ahmad Shah Massoud, the mujaheddin 
commander who is the chief power in 
north-east Afghanistan. Mr Massoud is the 
nearest thing there is to an Afghan popular 
hero. Even in Kabul he is generally thought 
ofas a "good" rebel. 

Well, up to a point. The Kabul govern- 



Najibullah proposes 
dress rehearsal for poll 
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KABUL: Afghan President 
General Najibullah pro- 
posed yesterday a dress re- 
hearsal for national elec- 
tions and an international 
control mechanism under 
the United Nations flag to 
monitor an American-Sovi- 
et arms cutoff to warring Af- 
ghan sides. 

General Najibullah while 
outlining his proposals, 
again ruled out prospects of 
his relinquishing power to 
get the peace process under- 
way in his country after 13 
years of war. 

Mujahedeen news agen- 
cies in Pakistan reported 
yesterday a four-pronged at- 
tack by rebels on the key gar- 
rison city of Gardez, 100 
kilometres south of the Af- 
ghan capital. 

Several government po- 
sitions and four tanks were 
captured in the attack, 
which prompted retaliatory 
bombing runs by govern- 
ment jets and Scud missiles, 
the agencies said. 

General Najibullah said 



his Soviet-backed govern- 
ment wanted local council 
elections across A^anistan 
in areas controlled by both 
Kabul and resistance guer- 
illas. 

Such polls, he said, 
would serve as an "experi- 
ment" to gauge the strengths 
of parties involved in the Af- 
ghan conflict ahead of full 
parliamentary elections en- 
visaged by a UN peace plan. 

Mujahedeen resistance 
parties and associates of de- 
posed King Zaher Shah 
could fight elections in Ka- 
bul-controlled territory, the 
45-year-old former secret 
police chief said. 

Members of the Pre- 
sident's own Watan (Home- 
land) party should at the 
same time be allowed to 
fight elections in areas con- 
trolled by the Mujahedeen, 
who were batthng to topple 
the Kabul government, he 
added. 

The council polls would 
show how general elections 



could be organised, and help 
build an atmosphere of 
"trust and mutual confi- 
dence" between factions on 
opposing sides of the Afghan 
fence. General Najibullah 
said. 

"The preliminary phase 
of elections will show the ef- 
fectiveness of various politi- 
cal groups in the country," 
he said. 

"It will show the real 
weight of political forces and 
pave the way for a settle- 
ment process," he added. 

The council polls should 
be supervised by the UN, 
whose blueprint for peace, 
tabled last May, envisages a 
cessation of hostilities, a 
transitional government 
and elections. 

He set no time-frame for 
the proposed polls, but saw 
his own presence in Kabul as 
no deterrent for the partid- 
pation of the Mujahedeen 
and supporters of King 
Zaher Shah in the polls. 
Agence France Pressc 



ment has suffered in recent months from a 
Massoud offensive. His men have driven 
government troops from a number of 
towns. The government's last fbot-hold in 
Takhar province, Khwaja Ghar (which has 
changed hands several times over the years), 
fell again to Mr Massoud in the spring, 
along with Ai Khanoum. Then, in a good 
run in Badakhshan province, Mr 
Massoud's mujaheddin took Zebak, 
Ishkashim and Khandud. Badakhshan's be- 
sieged provincial capital, Feyzabad, may 
well be the next to fall. 

Despite the fighting, the chances of a po- 
litical settlement to the civil war have im- 
proved since the failure of the coup against 
Mikhail Gorbachev. The Kabul government 
depends for its survival on a huge supply of 
weapons, fuel and food from the Soviet 
Union. The Russian president, Boris 
Yeltsin, has said that he wants any drain on 
Russian resources to end. 

With President Najibullah uncertain 
about the future of his Soviet lifeline, there 
has been renewed international pressure 
for a negotiated settlement in Afghanistan. 
After talks last month in Islamabad and 
Tehran, moderate mujaheddin leaders, 
chivvied along by Pakistan and Iran, said 
they were optimistic about a United Na- 
tions plan. This calls for a ceasefire, negotia- 
tions between the rebels and the Najibullah 
government, and eventually a transitional 
government followed by a general election. 
In the past even moderates among the muja- 
heddin had refused to speak openly to the 
Kabul government. 
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A peep into the mysterious spy network 

Kabul's enforcer 



By Ahmed Rashid in Kabul 



istries. Denying Amnesty International's 
claims to the contrary, Yakubi declared that 

The long-running covert war be- special courts for summary trials had been 
tween two spy agencies — Palds- disbanded in March, 
tan's Inter Services Intelligence (isi) By his cotmt the wad currently holds 
and Afghanistan's wad — remains the only 440 political prisoners, including 21 
biggest impediment to an Afghan peace Pakistani intelligence agents, though most 
settlement. However, Gen. Ghulam Faroq Western himtan-rights organisations say 
Yakubi, the head of wad, now says that that thousands of dissenting Afghans are 
"all matters in the Afghan conflict are ne- still in Kabul's jails. "We have also opened 
gotiable" and that he hopes a ceasefire and a small anti-narcotics bureau to fight the 
a transitional government in Kabul can be guerilla mafia," he said, adding that West- 
set up soon. em countries should cooperate with Kabul 

For 13 years the isi and the wad (for- to eradicate this menace, 

merly khad) have essentially directed the Both the mujahideen and the Afghan 

policy in the dvil war between Pakistan- army are known to be financing much of 

based Afghan mujahideen and successive their operations through heroin smuggling. 

Kabul regimes. After the April 1978 com- Some isi and wad agents are also known 

munist takeover of Kabul, the army-based to have a role in drug dealing. Western 

Bi underwent rapid expansion and became diplomats in Kabul said that in September 

\he main conduit for arms supplies from Gen. Esamuddin, head of the wad in the 



Afghan army, was sacked for smuggling 
heroin and selling artefacts from Kabul's 
national museum. 

The ISI says that fhe 
wad is an arm of ti»e Soviet 



the US, China, Saudi Arabia and other Gulf 
states. In dose coordination with the CIA, it 
organised the mujahideen, directed their 
mUitaiy operations inside Afghanistan and 

managed their political image abroad. 

Under late president Zia ul-Haq, the isi KGB and has perpetrated 
favoured Islamic radicals among the thousands of terrorist acts, 
mujahideen in the distribution of US arms, bomb blasts and murdere, 
The WAD, fonned soon after the 1978 in Pakistan, a charge 
coup, was used by successive Afghan strongly denied by YakubL 
presidents to eliminate their rivals within "The isi is a military or- 
the ruling party. President Najibullah ganisation that is not un- 
headed the wad from 1980 to 1986, when der the government It is 
he took over as head of state. During his utilising eveiy method to 
tenure at the security agency thousands of imdermine international 
Afghans were executed or detained with- 
out trial. The wad is still dreaded in the 
ruling Watan Party, the army and gov- 
ernment 

In an interview with the Review, his 
first with a foreign publication, WAD chief 
Yakubi made no excuses for the role of his 
agency. "The military and security aspects 
of this long war determine the scope of 
our activities. As a Muslim and human 



accords, even the UN 
Charter," Yakubi said. He 
added that as minister of 
state security in the cabinet 
he was responsible to the 
prime minister. 




The ISI, headed by 
Lieut-Gen. Asad EHirrani, 
comes under the purview of tiie Pakistani 

army chief and reports directly to both the 

being, I hope Pakistan never has to un- president and the prime minister, though a 
dergo the experience of a IS-year war," he number of Pakistani politicians have ac- 
cused the ISI of imdermining elected gov- 
ernments. 

Yakubi represents the hardline faction 
of the Watan Party dominated by nation- 



Gbida^ ^anaq TafoM 



said. 

Yakubi added that the wad was al- 
ready undergoing changes in line with the 
new democratic changes initiated by 



Najibullah, but it could never siurcnder its alist Pashtuns, but even they realise that 

important role in ensuring security. the Afghan Government cannot sustain an 

He said that ti\e wad had dosed down indefinite war. The wad has persuaded 

17 interrogation centiies in the provinces, some former mujahideen gnnips to set up 

but many of the areas he mentioned are regional militias which are paid for and 

controUed by the mujahideen. He said the armed by the government "In the past two 

^cy had also recently reduced its staff years, 68JOO0 aimed opposition and 90,000 

by transferring some cadres to otiier min- unarmed opposition people have joined 
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the govenunent" he said. 

Yakubi, a highly sophisticated man 
who, like a John Le Carre fictional spy 
chief, wears a constant smile, is so soft spo- 
ken that it is difficult to hear him across the 
table. He operates out of a mansion in the 
centre of Kabul. For the interview, this re- 
porter was asked to carry nothing but a 
notebook and was driven there in a car 
without number plates. The building is 
surrounded by members of the elite Presi- 
dential Guard and inside the nuibled cor- 
ridors, young WAD officers, all of them 
Pashtuns and dressed in dark business 
suits, scurry around in silence. No intiro- 
ductions are made and no names given, 

Yakubi's office is huge and wood-pa- 
nelled, with imitation Louis XlV-style sofas 
and 10 telephones on his desk. A former 
police instructor, he became head of the 
WAD in 1989. He was briefly trained in 
West Germany but denied having had any 
formal intelligence training. 

Despite bdng fierce adversaries in the 
intelligence war, Yakubi and isi chief 
Durrani are known to have a healthy re- 
spect for each other. They reportedly had a 
meeting in Geneva in the summer, when 
they discussed various possible deals 
linked to the formation of an interim gov- 
ernment in Kabul. Western diplomats in 
Islamabad were surprised when reports of 
the meeting surfaced. 
However, both have de- 
lued that they ever met 
"We leave these questions 
to die press," said YakubL 
Yakubi said that Naji- 
bullah had made 32 peace 
proposals in the recent 
past but had received no 
response from the mujahi- 
deoL He said tiheisiwas 
now organising the fimda- 
mentalist mujahideen to 
attack Gardez and other 
Afghan dties. However, he 
hoped that the recent ac- 
cord between the US and 
the Soviet Union to cease 
arms supplies to both sides 
in the war would acceler- 
ate the peace process. 
Asked how ti\e regime would survive if 
the stalemate continued, Yakubi retorted: 
"When the Russian tixxsps left in 1989 the 
OA gave us three months, the Bl gave us 
only three days. IThe Soviets are now cut- 
ting off military aidl but our irunale is high. 
We know how to defend and sacrifice fOT 
the homeland.'^ - " , 

Yakubi said he hoped that when peace 
breaks out both the WAD aiul the Bl would 
have lesser political roles. "We ootild actu- 
ally cooperate with each other in combat- 
ing narcotics, terrorism and in ensuring re- 
gional security," he said. But, with the dvil 
war still raging, any such cooperation 
could be a long way away. ■ 
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As G)ld War Melts in Afghanistan, 
Old Rivalries Bring New Troubles 



By St«ve CoU 

Wuteiftai Pom Foret(n Sennce 



KABUL, Afghanistan — The dra- 
matic changes in the Soviet Union 
have led Moscow and Washington 
to end their proxy war in Afghan- 
istan by pledging to cut off arms to 
wamng Afghan fac- 
tions at the end of the 
year. But while Af- 
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ghans on both sides of the war have 
welcomed the move as a step to- 
ward ending their bloody, prolonged 
civil conflict, they are finding that 
the end of the Cold War is not en- 
tirely good news. 

That is because the weakening of 
the Soviet empire in Central Asia 
has complicated the search for a 
peaceful settlement of the Afghan 
war by stirring ethnic nationalism in 
Afghanistan and altermg the land- 
scape of regional power that has 
shaped the Afghan conflict — and 
defined its potential solutions — ior 
the last 12 years. 

Afghans of every ideological 
stripe have been urging the super- 
powers to leave them alone for two 
years. Soon they will have their 
wish. The collapse of the Soviet 
Communist Party has ended for the 
time being a prolonged competition 
between Moscow and Washington 
for influence in Central Asia — a 
contest some dubbed a repeat of 
the "Great Game," as historians call 
the struggle for influence there be- 
tween the British and Russian em- 
pires during the 19th century. 

Both the Soviet Union and the 
United States are reducing their 
presence in the region. Soviet 
troops have left Afghanistan. Mos- 
cow's grip on its Central Asian re- 
publics bordering Afghanistan has 
loosened, and the Soviet govern- 
ment has pledged to stop mihtary 
aid to Kabul The United States, in 
addition to pledging to stop aid to 
the mujaheddin rebels, has scaled 
back drastically its aid to Pakistan, 
its main Cold War client in the re- 
gion. 

But because the Afghan civil war 
has not yielded a decisive military 
victory for either side, the super- 
powers are leaving behind a chaotic 
political vacuum in which dozens of 
heavily armed factkMis are battUng 
to win control over the country. 
Moscow, Washington and the Unit- 
ed Nations have pledged to help 
sort out this mess by encouraging 
pdhical diakgue anKmg Afghans, 
but tbey face daunting obstacles. 



One is resurgent ethnic nation- 
alism within Afghanistan, stimu- 
lated in part by the recent indepen- 
dence declarations of the Soviet 
Central Asian republics, whose peo- 
ples have close ethnic, linguistic and 
historical ties to Afghanistan. And 
Afghan ethnic aspirations are rising 
at the same time that regional pow- 
ers such as Saudi Arabia, Iran and 
Pakistan are seeking influence in 
the area by supporting the ambi- 
tions of various factions. 

In essence, a less grandiose, 
more diffuse and more complex ver- 
sion of the Great Game is again 
afoot in Afghanistan. 

In this contest, Pakistan-backed 
Muslim radicals want to unify the 
fragmenting Central Asian region 
through religious ideokigy. Iran and 
Saudi Arabia want their religious 
sects to dominate the area. The 
Soviet Union and the United States 




would like to thv/?it uie ambitions 
of radical Muslim leaders. The now 
quasi-independent Soviet Central 
Asian republics want economic op- 
portunities in the region and may 
seek political influence. Within Af- 
ghanistan, armed ethnic leaders 
want to rearrange their country's 
historical ethnic and tribal balances 
of power. 

All this geopolitical competition 
comes at the expense of a country 
where an estimated 1 million people 
have died during the past 12 years 
of war, and where the lack of a sta- 
ble center prevents the rebuilding 
of cities, towns and rural areas 
whose infrastnicture lies in ruins. 
The 4-5 million Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan and Iran have not begtm to 
return home in significant numbers 
despite encouragement to do aa 

An important part of the renewed 
Great Game involves Afghanistan's 
two largest rival ethnic groups, the 
Pushtuns and the Tajiks. The 
Pushtuns long have dominated Af' 
ghanistan's politics, tnit the Tajiks 
now claim to outnumber their ri- 
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vals. There is no accurate census to 
settle the question. 

Many of Afghanistan's most 
prominent contemporary political 
figures are Pushtuns, including 
President Najibullah and his main 
opponent, the radical Islamic guer- 
rilla leader Gulbuddin Hekmatyar. 
Pushtuns dominate the Kabul gov- 
ernment and the leadership of the 
mujaheddin, although in some cases 
they are divided into tribes that de- 
spise each other. There is much 
talk in Kabul these days about a 
"Pushtun solution" to the Afghan 
problem, meaning that ethnic and 
tribal brethren in the Kabul govern- 
ment and the mujaheddin would join 
together to squeeze out their rivals 
and provide a modicum of stability 
at Afghanistan's center. 

The difficulty with any Pushtun 
solution is that Afghanistan's Tajiks 
may not stand for it. The leading 
Tajik in Afghanistan is Ahmed Shah 
Massoud. a guerrilla commander 
who controls much of the country's 
northeastern region, bordering the 
Soviet Central Asian republic of 
Tajikistan. Now that Tajikistan has 
declared its independence, Massoud 
may be in a position to consolidate 
his power. Moreover, there are 
prominent Tajiks within the Kabul 
government who may revolt against 
any effort to reimpose Pushttm 
dominance in Afghanistan. 

The United States directed large 
amounts of weaponry to Massoud 
late last year and early this year in 
part to strengthen his hand against 
Hekmatyar. whose anti-Western 
ideology has been a source of irri- 
tation in Washington. Mujaheddin 
guerrillas aligned with Massoud and 
Hekmatyar are fighting internecine 
battles across the Afghan coun- 
tryside. Some of the battles pit Ta- 
jilu against Pushtuns; others arise 
from blood, territorial and economic 
feuds. 

The changes in the Soviet Union 
have exacerbated Afghanistan's 
Tajik-Pushtun division. "After the 
Soviet troops withdrew, the nation- 
al slogans of sub-nationalities in Af- 
ghanistan have been highlighted. 
The recent events in the Soviet 
Union have whipped up this feel- 
ing," said Najmuddin Kawyani, a 
Ta^ who is deputy chairman oi 
Kabul's governing Watan Party. 

All this may push Afghanistan 
toward greater confusion and chaos 
at the very moment that its decade- 
long suffering was supposed to be 
coming to an end. 
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Kabul Battles 
Grow Fiercer 
Since Accord 



By Steve CoU 

PAGHMAN, Afghamstan, Sept. 
18 — The U.S.-Soviet agreement to 
stop arms shipments to Afghani- 
stan's combatants at the end of the 
year has triggered escalated fight- 
ing around the capital. Kabul, as 
commanders on both sides of the 
12-year-okl Afghan civil war seek to 
demonstrate their martial rescrive 
in the aftermath of the superpow> 
ers' peace initiative. 

Political leaders on both sides of 
the war have wek»med the pledged 
cessation at arms sui^lies. but nei- 
ther skle has made any move to* 
ward nnpleroenting a proposed 
ceaae-fire. An hidependent council 
ol wu^iaktddin gumilla annmand* 

ers reportedly has rejected the 
cease-fhre idea. And with the many 
poUticai disagreements underlying 
the war still unresohred. both sides 
seem prepared to fight on indefi- 
nitely. 

In Kabul, the arms cutoff an- 
nouncement has been greeted with 
official optimism and private anx- 
iety. The government of Pmident 
Najibullah, long dependent on sup- 
plies ttom Moscow, slashed fuel n- 
tkns to diptomats and local United 
Natkms representatives this week, 
evkiently hoarding stocks for what 
may be a difficult winter. Subskiized 
food raticMis to government emptoy- 
ees are running several months be- 
hind in some cases. Black market 
prices are rising and gasoline, diesel 
and heating fuel are difficult to find 
at any price. 

While there is no sign of any im- 
minent change in Afghanistan's mil- 
itary stalemate, the announcement 
that both sides will be left to settle 
their own scores has prompted an 
outburst of heavy skirmishing 
around the capital. In this city on 
the rim of Kabul's security belt, 
U.S.-backed mujaheddin rebels 
have greeted the joint superpower 
announcement by firing about 50 
rockets a day at government out- 
posts. The government has replied 
with artillery, rockets and bombing, 
transforming the valley into an echo 
chamber of military thunder. 

"The purpose of this escalated 
rocketing is to panic the Kabul cit- 
izenry and display their military po- 
tential," said Gen. Mohammed Nabi 
Azimi. 47. conmiander of the Kabul 
garrison. He and other officers 
blamed Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, the 
radical Islamic mujaheddin leader 
whose guerrillas control an arc of 
territory outside Kabul. 

"Gulbuddin wants only war," sakl 
Ahmed Shafiq, the Kabul govern- 
ment's ideologist in Paghman. as 
rockets pounded the surrounding 
hills. "He needs the blood of his en- 
emy." 



Such fears of a general bk)odlet-i 
ting m the event of a mujaheddini 
march on Kabul have greatly bol- 
stered the morale of the Afghan 
army smce Soviet troops withdrew 
from the country. So far, the army 
has turned back the mujabeddin as- 
saults, in part because the rebels 
have been busy fighting each other. 
Now the pledged arms cutoff has 
posed a test of the Kabul govern- 
ment's military power and stability. 

The immediate challenge facing 
Kabul is to muster enough food and 
fuel to survive the winter. Supplies 
of both were disrupted after the 
failed Soviet coup attempt last 
month and have not been restored 
to previous levels, although some 
supply flights have resumed and the 
main highway between Kabul and 
the southern Soviet republic of Uz- 
bekistan remains <^n. Kabul mil- 
itary officers fear the mujaheddin 
will soon try to close the highway in 
an effort to squeeze the capital dur- 
ing the harsh winter months. 

While the Soviet government has 
pledged to honor its existing com- 
mitments to Kabul through the end 
of the year, diptomats say Moscow 
has already hmted pnvately that be- 
cause of its own economic problems 
and administrative disarray follow- 
ing the failed coup atempt, it may 
not be able to deliver as much food 
and fuel as promised. 

Supplies of guns and ammunition 
to Kabul's army appear to be in less 
jeopardy. Military officers and dip- 
lomats said Kabul has stockpiled 
enough ammunition to fight on for 
anywhere between sbc months and 
two years at the present level of 
conflict. They also said plans are 
afoot to fill gaps in the present 
stockpiles during the ZVi months 
when Moscow can continue to ship 
arms under the agreement with 
Washington. The emphasis will be 
on aircraft spare parts, artillery and 
short-range missUes, these officers 
and diplomats said. 

For the time being, many in the 
Kabul military believe that they will 
need all the weapons they can get 
"When we heard about this joint 
statement, we wished for peace,', 
said Col. Khalil, commandant of 
what remains of Paghman. "But the 
mujaheddin are like before — they 
.... want to destroy Kabul dty." 
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Moscow VOWS 

to aid Kabul 

ISLAMABAD: A Soviet del- 
egation in Kabul has assurttl 
Afghan officials that Mos- 
cow will stand by its agree- 
ments with President Gen- 
eral Najibullah's govern- 
ment, state-run radio 
reported. 

Kabul Radio said the del- 
egation had promised con- 
tinued economic and mili- 
tary support to General 
Najibullah bccaa^ Moscow 
needed a friendly iK!ighbo«r 
inAf^tt^a. 
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Afghan President Takes 
Zig'Zag Path to Survival 

Challenges on All Sides Confront Najibullah 



By Steve CoU 

Waioafioa FM PoKwi Svnn 



KABUL. Afghanisun, Sept 19— 
Dunng his 27-year intellectual jour- 
ney from high school Bolshevik to 
Leonid Brezhnev client to capital- 
ism-loving nationalist, Afghan Proh 
ident Najibullah has been forced, in 
his words, to zig-zag" across his- 
tory's treacherous landscape. Now 
he is zigging and zagging Caster 
than ever, to the point where he has 
declared himself a wholdieurted 
enthusiast of President Bush and 
Washington's "new worW order." 

Among the woridwide. abandoned 
alumni of Third Workl leftist revo- 
lutions—such as Fkld Castro. Hafes 
Assad, Saddam Hussein and other 
former Soviet allies — none has had a 
stranger or more precahous trip to 
the end of the Cokl War thm 
bullah, who dis cu sse d his gotlt and 
Afghanistan's relationship with the 
United States during a lengthy inter- 
view today. The former medical doc- 
tor, secret police chief and Soviet 
front man is now strug^ing to con- 
vince his countrymen that he is a 
worthy democratic natkxialiit who 
never really liked conununiain. 

Najibullah's latest turnabout ap- 
parently derives from his conttno- 
ing struggle for personal and polit- 
ical survival. Last week. Moscow 
pledged to cut off arms supplies to 
his beleaguered government by the 
end of the year. Kabul ia hunkering 
down for a winter of shortages and 
war with the Afghan mujaktddin 
guerrilla opposition. And many of 
Najibullah's opponents are saying 
he soon will meet t!» vralent end 
widely predicted for him in the 
West ever since Soviet troops Idft 
Afghanistan in February 1989. 

The Afghan presklent. however, 
does not think that will happen. "Af- 
ter February 15, 1989. they were 
giving us only two weeks," he said 
with a smile. 'Then they gave us 
two months. Then six months. 
Then they talked about seasons — 
not this season, but next season. 
Now 2Vt years have elapsed. . . . 
All the time they have not been able 
to reach their military goal, and 
they have no possibility of achieving 
a military solution," he sakL 

What N^lMllah wants is a polit- 
ical settlement of the Afghan war in 
which he and his formerly Commu- 
nist party— originally called the 
People's Democratk: Party <rf Af- 
hanistan but now known as the 
Waun (Homeland) Party — can play 
some role. In that wish. Najibullah 
is in accord for the first time with 
the official poUcies of the United 



States, the United Natk>ns and the 
Soviet Union. The trouble is that 
none of Najibullah's Afghan muja- 
heddin countrymen want to sit at 
the same table with him to negoti- 
ate peace. They call him a murder- 
er whose crimes can only be atoned 
for in blood. 

Najibullah and his party are frus- 
trated by this stalemate and are 
scrambling to fmd a way to break it 
Nearly every day, Kabul offers a new 
formula for peace talks, but the com- 
mon denominator of these plans has 
been that the Watan Party should be 
allowed to participate. So far, that 
has made any senous peace talks 
unacceptable to the mujaheddin. 
even to the oraderates among them. 

"The psychok)gy of reconciliation 
has not yet ripened on both skies," 
sakl Farid Mazdak, deputy chair- 
man ol the Watan I^rty and a close 
Najibullah Adviser. "We have fought 
for 10 years. To reach an accord in 
such a short time is not easy . . . 
but finally, when all the details are 
sorted out, is Kabul one of the skies 
oi the negotiations or not? This is 
something the opposition must 
grapple with. If they won't talk to 
Presklent Najibullah ot the Watan 
Party, then wh<rf" 

Najibullah himsdf is less diplo- 
matK. Referring to radkal Islamic 
mujaheddin leaders such as Gulbud- 
dm Hekmatyar, who has refused to 
negotiate with Kabul and instead 
vows to fight to the end, Najibullah 
saki, "Some people, when God is not 
with them, they \ote their minds, 
they k>se their common sense, and 
they take a positkm against all the 
workL Haven't they learned any- 
thing firom Iraq's experience? Or 
[former Panamanian president 
ManudJ Noriega's?" 

The references to Iraq and No- 
riega are the latest twists in N^ 
bullah's contortive effort to keep up 
with what he called course and 
trends at the international level" In 
the interview today, he praised 
Bush effusively and argued that 
since Moscow is now sending invi- 
tations to the mujaheddin to discuss 
a peaceful settlement erf the Af^ian 
war, Washington shoukl contact 
him or people close to his party to 
understand what Kabul wants. 

He also argued that the dranatk 
ui^ieavab in Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Umon during the last 
two years have brought the strate- 
gk interests (A the United States 
and Kabul much ck»er together. 

"May I speak fi^kly.*" he inter- 
jected in English during the inter- 
view. "Lefs assume Gulbuddin 
comes into Afghanistan with the sup- 
port of Pakistan. The Islamk repub- 
bc o< Pakistan, the Islamic republk of 



Afghanistan and the Islamic republic 
of Iran will form a unity of fundamen- 
tahsm. Assuming the atomk bomb 
under construction in Pakistan is ex- 
tended to Afghanistan and Iran, such 
a devetopment is ... a big danger 
against the [Persian) Gulf and 
against Israel, and also a danger 
against the United States. 

"The United States and its allies 
are not confronting communism 
anymore because communism and 
its allies are gone," Najibullah con- 
tinued, clearly not counting himself 
among those defunct allies. "The 
new challenge is fundamentahsm or 
extremism." He went on to propose 
that Washmgton invite him, former 

Afghan king Zahir Shah and mod- 
erate members of the mujaheddin 
opposition for talks about this and 
other matters. "In two or three 
rounds [of talks), a lot of problems 
will be solved," he said. 

Asked today what principles he 
has followed while persevering 
through so many changes, the Af- 
ghan presklent talked at length 
about paying attention to worldwide 
trends arid trying to stay ahead <A 
them. But the first guiding principle 
he listed was nrare bask. He sakl he 
does not worry about when or how 
he will die. 

"Firstly, I would like to point out 
that . . . Ufe and death is something 
that is m the hands of God," Naji- 
bullah sakl "This is my belief and 
convictkxu" 
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Soaring prices, floods retards 
CBR's reconstuction work 



Engineer Kamaluddin, the 
Executive Director of Consultant 
Bureau for Reconstruction (CBR). a 
private non-profit organization, says 
the soaring prices of construction mate- 
rials in Afghanistan and floods at be- 
ginning of the year have slowed down 
the pace of reconstruction projects 
started by his organization. 

CBR planned to build three clinics 
in Panjshir. One of the clinics has been 
almost completed in BazaiaL Another 
clinic which was under constiucQon in 
Khench was washed by floods forcing 
CBR to change its site to Safidchir. 
Work on this clinic has just begun. 

Work on Paryan clinic started 
when two brothen in Kawjan village 
gave a piece of their agriculture land 
for the clinic. Due to floods and high 
water in the Panjshir River, the road 
was cut in several places, making it dif- 
ficult to transport cements and other 
construction materials for several 
months during the spring. This also de- 
layed construction of the clinics. 

Kamaluddin, who has just returned 
after a two-month trip to northeast 
Afghanistan, said that the price of ce- 
ment has increased five times in one 
year. A SO-kilogram bag of Portland 
Cement sells for 4,500 Afghanis while 
it sold for only 1 ,000 one year ago. 

He said consvuction work on three 
irrigation canals, one workshop and a 
bridge in Panjshir has been stopped 
due to lack of funds. These projects 
were fmanced by the Supervisory 
Council. 

CBR is woridng on three climes 
in the north. One clinic in Kalafgan 
sub-District has been almost complet- 
ed. Another, in Keshm, is half-finished. 
Construction of the Eshkamesh clinic 
is still in its eariy stages. 

Kamaluddin said CBR is facing 
problems getting bricks. The quality of 
bricks produced in Taliqan is k>w. and 
CBR failed to receive the bricks it had 
ordered from Khanabad due to fight- 
ing. Kamaluddin said each brick 
brought to the construction site costs 
50 Afghanis. 

The head of CBR said one of the 
problems he and other relief organiza- 
tions arc facing is the high prices of 
construction materiaL The construction 
cost of clinics^ estimated one year ago, 
are far below the current costs. This 
problem compelled representatives of 
CBR, Afghanaki, VITA and the 
Supervisory Council to diacust the ia- 
sue in a joint meeting in Taliqan. They 
fued the cinem price of materials to 



report to the donor organizatkxis. They 
also decided to cooperate in lending 
equipment, material and services to 
each other. They agreed not to compete 
with each other in paying higher prices 
for the construction material. They also 
decided to hold monthly meetings to 
coordinate dieir work and avoid 
duplk:ation. 

Kamaluddin had gone to the North 
to negotiate widi die SC about getting 
some of the buUdozen and other con- 
struction equipments captured in 
Khwaja Char. Some of this equipment 
is in wofking order, but some needs lo 
be repaired. Use of this equipment will 
increase the speed of road construction 
and repair in the area. 

The head of CBR said construction 
of two new clinks, one in Chal and an- 
other in Bangi, Takhar Province, will 
begin soon. All the climes built by 
CBR are funded by World Health 
Organization (WHO). WHO has agreed 
to fund construction of 17 clinics in 
northeast Afghanistan. 



Afghanistan, Still Bleeding 



AFGHANews September 1, 1991 



• In another post-cold-war milestone, Moscow 
and Washington have now agreed to stop arming 
their clienu in Afghanistan's civil war. Though its 
Owops were withdrawn in 1989, the Soviet Union has 
continued to lavish $400 million a month in aid on 
Oie Kabul regime. Ending it will remove a stubborn 
irritant from Soviet-American relations; but la- 
mentably, it offers no assurance of an early end to a 
ruinous conflict 

The history of this war is written in tears. 
Ignoring imperial Britain's experience in the 19th 
century, Moscow sought in 1979 to prevent the 
collapae of a Communist regime and forcibly to 
subdue a martial people. For Afghanistan, the cost 
has been a million dead and five million uprooted. 
The unwinnable war demoralized the Red Army, 
froie hopes for arms control and provoked econom- 
ic sanctions and the angry Western boycott of the 
1980 Moacow Olympics. 

yet Washington, too, misjudged Afghanistan. 
What) Mttthail Gorbachev puUed out Soviet forces. 
U S. intelligence expected President Naiibullah the 
Soviet puppet, to collapse. He is still in power 
despite gains by the deeply divided Afghan resist- 
ance. And the warlord most favored by Pakistan 
and the U.S.. the fundamentalist Gulbuddln Hekma- 
tyar, supported Iraq in the Persian Gulf war and U 
now apparently angling for a deal with his erstwhile 
enemy. Mr. Najibullah. 

Though the war has slipped from headlines Its 
atrocities continue. A report earlier this year by'th« 
human rights group Asia Watch documents brutal 
violations on all sides. Rebel commanders, though 
not Mr. Hekmatyar. continue to reject negotiations 
proposed by the Kabul regime. A United Nations 
plan for a cease-fire leading to a transitional gov- 
ernment and general elections still offers the best 
hope for peace. 
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Aid from Moscow keeps 
Kabul regime in power 



Komsomolskaya Pravda. a Soviet 
newspaper, writes dial die problem of 
Afghanistan has assumed die fonn of a 
war between democrats and conserva- 
tives in die USSR. 

The paper says Najib is kept in 
power by financial and military assis- 
tance from die Soviet Union. Moscow 



porten in Moscow believe Uut Najib 
can be blamed only for pan of dieae 
killings. 

The paper believes that the three 
sections of die armed forces of die le- 
gime - army, police and KHAD ~ are 
kept under duee ministries to minimize 
die danger of revolt against die regime 



«a&aid du« if die opponents of die If one section opposes die govenm«« 



Kabul regime take power in 
Afg h a ni sta n , diey will demand w» 
reparations firom Soviet Union, which 
coukl amount to billions of doUan. If 
we believe in die current changes in die 
Soviet Union, we shouU pay for diese 
war damages, die paper writes. 

Hie paper says dot die opponents 
of die KabtU regime might have gadi- 
ered evidence to implicate the Soviet 
Unk» in war crimes commined during 
die Soviet ncciipatirw of Af ghani^^a * 

The paper says Afghan expem in 
die USSR want Najib to lemain in 
power, but acknowledfca dnt be doea 
not have a clean recod. He wa» die 
head of KHAD during KannaTs rule 
and die people of AfgbantstMi hold 
KHAD reqnnaibte for die h»Ki^ oi 
tbooanda of people. But Nqib'i si^- 



die odier could be used to crush it For 
example, die Tanai coup was crushed 
by KHAD. 



AFGHANews September 1, 1991, 
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Turmoil in Kunar 
damages Jehad 



He met with Mujahideen le»ders in- 1| The Kabul regime is ateid 
eluding Hikmatyar and the new leader 11 shoctages of food in Soviet Union and 
of Da'wa party, asking for a peaceful || political tension in that country mightj 

" ' result in distribution of food and fiiell 

supplies 10 Kabul 

Koarav, the Foreigp ISaasta of I 



Armed conflict between 
Hezb Islami (Hikmatyar) and 
Jamaat Da'wa (Jamilur 
Raman) for control of Kimar 
Province and the assassination 
of Da'wa leader have caused 
irreparable political and hu- 
man losses for the Afghan 
resistance. 

Kunar is a valley along the 
border with Pakistan. Armed 
struggle against the commtmist 
regime sUrted in this valley in 
1978. 

During the Soviet occupatioB of 
the valley, the Mujahideen fought 
against the Soviets in unity. When 
the Soviets left Kunar in 1988 trouble 
began. Jamaat Da'wa refused to join 
an administration created by the oth- 
er parties. When Heah Islami left the 
AIG in mid 1989, it cooperated with 
Da'wa party against AlG-sponsorcd 
administratioa. in order to consoli- 
date their eontrd over Kunar, Hcib 
and Da'wa party agreed to hold gen- 
eral elections but each side 
that it had the OM the electiona. 



solutkm of Mujahideen diHierences. It 
wM an attempt by Saudi Arabia 10 dis- 
pel die impreasian diat it was helping 
Hezb islami p,«s described Aec. one B^jahide« p«ty against an«^ 
mreofAsadabMi. the provincial capital •» " 

of Kunw. as a big victory for that very tense. In a tribal society bitterness 

created by war cannot be forgotten 
In order to minimize the dangers quickly..No single adminiswtion has 
of infighting, a group of wcU-wishen been created m Kunar so te^Dawa 
bom Pakistan, Middk-East and some W h« ««~f of the mam 
Afghan pcrsonalitiBs tried to mediate Kunar ijiUcy but still has presence m 
between die two sides. A five-member PechvaBcy. 
committee under Uw leadership of Odier Mujahkleen groups demand 
Mawlawi Hasanjan was formed to fuid d» wididrawtf of noo 



a solution to Uie problem. 

While attempts to reconcile be- 
tween the two sides were in progress. 



Mujahideen brought by Hezb to fight | 
against Salafis. Indiac^)lined behavior 



Russian Federation, has said that the 
level of economic assistance to Kabul I 
and Havana should be reduced and rail- 1 
itary aid should be stopped. 

Shortages of fuel has made trans- 
portation of die available food difftcuUl 
in the lerritory controlled by the Kabul 
regime. 

Predicting trouble in die coining 
demand ^^er, the Kabul regime has appealed 
i-Kumri *° Bulgaria and Tuikey for food 



^ ^ by some victorious invaders hu antag- 

MawUwi Jamilur Rahman, die hMd of onizod tocal people. A safe estimate in- 
Da'wa paity, was assanri"^*^^ on dicaies thtt 100 people have died in the 
August 30 by an Egyptian. Abdullah recent fighting in Knnar.. 
RoomL The assassin was killed by The problems in Kunar ended re- 
jamilur Rahman guards. The motive of |ief operations and reconstruction work 
the assassin is not known. of die relief organiyations, These or- 

Hezb condemned assasanation of gnizatioos had opened dieir offices in 
Mawlawi Jamilur Rahman and termed Asadabnd. The UN had chosen Knnar 



it as a conspiracy of die enemies of 
Isbun against Jehal 

Mawlawi SameeuUah from 
Ningaihar, was sppointed as the new 
leader of Da'wa party. 

Jamilur Rahman, S8, became in- 



M safe heaven fiar die letm of refu- 
gees. The fighting in Kunar will stop 
refufoea from leaaning to Knnar. 
Relief organizations have sakl diey will 
not return to the valley unless die safe- 
ty of dieir workers and offices are guar- 



^ BUM HK W»» •/ — •-— 

Da'wa party Who enjoyed fimncial volved in politica during die role of «ueed by die tocal Muj 



President Daud. He took part in die up- 
rising of 197S against Daud. Da'wa 
leader whoae real name is Mohammad 



Some people express wony diat 
Hezb's 'victory' in Kunar might encoor 
1^ diat pany to bid for r^aining lost 
Httssain cones firan Ninglam vdlage gnondinodierpMof Afghanistfli. 
of Poch District. Kmar province. He sad developmema in Kmw 



has caused disa ppo in tment among die 



betongs to die Safi tribe. 

Afk* Hikmsiyar left Jami'at in .„,_^ ^ vini«hiA«i md riv 
197S ami formed Hezb. Jamilur ^^^^^^^^^^JL 
Rahman remained widi Jami'at for* 

while. Later he joined Herti and tiU '™'*~- _ .^„ANewt 
1982 served as die provincial Amir of APUHAPWwa 
Hezb in Kunar. 

His Salafi way of thinking made 
him poputar among odier Salafis . k>- 



support firom Saudi Arabia continued to 
expend its influence. It forced odier 
parties out of Kunar. Three months ago, 
Da'wa paity succeeded in capturing 
Hezb baaes in die valley and formed a 
single administration in Kimar. 

The UN had chosen Kunar die 
place where refugees should return. 
More than 30 international aid organi- 
zations worked diere in die fiekl of 
mine-clearing, education, irrigation, 
healdi and road consirurrion Da'wa ad- 
ministratton fiifly cooperated with dieae 
organizations during dieir short-lived 
control of valley. 

Control of Knnar by Da'wa. whoae 
foUowcrs call diemsdves Salafis, oouU 
not cahn the sitnatioa Propaganda war 
between Hezb and Salafis intensified, tt 
seemed dnt Hezb was preparing to f»- 
capture its tost positions in Knnar. 

While Hed> was die main rival 
group gainst Salafis, odier Mujahideen 
patties were also angry with Salafis be- 
cause diat party had Coreed diem oat of 

Kumr. Hezb tried to invohrc odier pm>- ^ . 

ties m die attack against Salafis. In die tioa to MtiaiaB to confirm di soppoit 

find aoack sane commndenbdonr to aU Mujahideen. Tbc 

ing to odier parties also took part in 
fighting to regain dieir tost position. 
Salafis toat dieir position in die maia 
valley and retreated to Fech valley, the 
of 
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cafly know as Wahabis, in Saudi 
Arabia and odier coantries in die 
Mkldle-EaaL He received e n or m ous 
of money ten dm and hun- 
of Arab iNdunmen joined hia 



food shortages 



J 



Saadi 

Golf war while Hikaiaiyar 



vicea fior die troubka of Knnar. 
Saudi flovenmeoi sent a 



Saudi dckigatioa was headed by 
AbdullA Alhasan Al-Toiky. dw rector 
of dto 



India has promised provi- 
sion of 50j000 tons of wheat which are 
brought to Kabul by Soviet planesj 
through Kazakhistan Republic. 

The food minister of die Kabul re- 1 
gime has disclosed diat Kabul spent | 
some of its food reaoves bst winter. 
He sakl an option for Afg h a n ista n is to| 
buy food firom Iran. 

Kabul might be able to buy foodl 
from some odier Wuntries inchiding | 
Iran, and some Central Asian republics, 
but diey will seU die food on matketj 
price in rennn for hanl cutrency whtoh I 

Kabul does not have. 

Fud shortage in Kabul has re- 1 
duced die number of flight of regime 
jets to bonb die Mujahideen position. 
Aoconliag to sn informed source fiiel 
shortage reduced bombing miifinnt of | 
die regime planes by halt 

Tbe people of Kabul are woiriedl 
about coning winter and sane people 
have already started storing food for 
winter. This has caused die food prices 
to go high. N^ibullah regime has 
biled to deliver die monddy ration of 
food to its officials. The commumques 
issued on Radto Kabul say dial die habj 
is tenqxniyl 



The abortive coup in Moscow 
aeated shoctages of food and fuel in 
Kabul which is dependent on Soviet ec- 
anomc assistance. 

It was not clesr wedier die de-, 
crease m shqment of food sod fuel was 
cauMd by a political decisioa or uncer- 
tain sitaatian in Moscow caused the 
delay. 

Tbcre are signs, however, diat 
Soviet Union has not been aUa to de- 
liver die amount of wheat it bad praea- 

iaedtoKabuL 

Anwv Doost, the Food Minister of 
the Kabul regime has said dua Kabul 
las receive only one durd of d» wheat 
die Soviet Umon had ptoniaed to it 



UN worken in 
town, BmIii'^*'**'*** Province, toU 
Afglnns that fuel shortage was alao 
feU m Sofviet Ti^ikiatan aftoc die hatd- 
tinerf coop in Moaoow. 
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Barnabite faced the danger in Afghanistan 



By KIRK C. DAVIS 



Staff wriMT 




Fr. Panigati 



Long after most foreign 
dignitaries had left and embassies 
had closed iheir doors and 
lowered their national flags, there 
was one Westerner who remained 
in Afghanistan during fighting. 
The Russians invaded Afghani- 
Stan in 1979 in a war that, despite 
their wathdiawal, has raged on for 
12 years and has killed more than 
a million, depleting the nation's 
popubtion by a third. 

But the Rev. Angclo M. Panigati, CAS^., a 
Barnabite Father, wasn't going anywhere. Afghani- 
stan and its people were ail he knew for more than 
20 years, and he continued lo minister to them 
despite the danger. 

Known by most Afghans as "Nfullah Sahib," or 
"Mister Priest," Fr. Panigati was well-liked in 
Kabul, the country's capital where he was based. 

But one has to wonder why a Catholic priest 
would stay in a country being ravaged by war and 
that has a Catholic population of only a fraction of I 
percent 

Approximately 99 percent of Afghanistan's 
population is Muslim. Another small minority is 
Sikh, a Hindu sect, and Jews. A small fraction of 
foreigners are the only "ofncial" Caihobcs in the 
country. 

Fr. Panigati's "parishioners" in Kabul were 
mostly foreign soldiers from Latin nations and 
European countries. A small community of Western 
diplomats. Red Cross volunteers and journalists also 
were included in his "parish," a parish that included 
more than 30 nadonalities, was twke as big as Italy 
and,.9t ittj)eak, consisted of 2,QgO pe0|)lQ49>3^pO > 
in Kabul and 2,000 scattered across the countryside. 

Fr. Panigati came to the United States two weeks 
ago to Washington, D.C.. to participate in a meeting 
of American diplomats who had previously been 
attached to the American embassy in Kabul, t j«* 
week he was at the Barnabite Fathers Spiritual 
Center, Bethlehem, where his fhend and former 
classmate, the Rev. Anthony M. Bianco, CJI.SJ*., 
lives. 

Fr. Panigati speaks of Kabul and Afghanistan with 
affection, a place he says is special because of tb£ 
opportunities for human contact What he remem- 
bers most about the Afghans is their tolerance - of 
the fighting and of many Westemen and foreigners 
in their land. 

As a result of the establishment of diplomatic 
relations between Italy and Afghanistan in 1921. 
Pope Pius XI sent the Barnabite Fathen to Kabul in 
1933. 

Since then, Bamabiies have been the only priests 
allowed in Afghanistan and the only clergy who 
have diplomatic status officially authorized to 
exercise their ministry in that predominantly MusUm 

counoy. 

It is through the Italian embassy that the Bama- 
biies are able to keep their presence in this war-torn 
country. Fr. Panigati, an Italian, served in Kabul 
since 1965 and, until recently, lived in a rectory oo 
the gnxmds of the Italian embassy, where he offered 
Mass in Our Lady of Divine Providence Chapri. 

Fr. Panigati, fluent in 10 languages, celebrated 
daily Mass in many languages while in KabuL But he 
later said Mass only in English because of the diveise 
group attending his services. It was the Mass, 
attended by people from all over the world, that Fr. 
Panigati cherished as truly ecumenical in nature. 

"Being together for Mass was wonderful." he 
said. "Tlie impact with Islam for a Christian is 
always wonderful The Muslims are truly religious, 
in that externally they perform their religioo." 



Westerners, he said, are engaged inwardly in dcfm- 
ing themselves as "traditionalist" or "modernist" in 
terms of their religion. . ^ ,. 

But many of the Western Christians and Catholics 
who attended Mass wgciher in Kabul and who mixed 
with the Muslims "gave up bitterness and found die 
essentials," in Kabul, he said. Because of their 
unique siuiation, there were no di scuss i o ns, "people 
just lived." 

People in Western countries like France. Italy and 
the United States discuss so many problems, said Fr. 

^Panigati. But "for us [in Afghanistan] it is nonimpor- 
tant because we just pray and appreciate what we 
have. It is nice just to be together." 

Though no formal evangelization is allowed in 
Afghanistan, Fr. Panigati spread his faith in simple 
ways: He opened a school to teach English, started 
choir and drama groups and assisted the needy and 
drug addicts. 

Alone for years during the war, Fr. Panigati was 
the only representative at the Italian embassy for the 
past two years. He cooked for himself, purchasing 
tomatoes by the kilo in Kabul for his favorite meal of 
spagheui. 

Despite his diplomatic status, Fr. Panigati said it 
was his pastoral work that he was intended to do. His 
"official" title, though, according to his Italian 
passport, was "Guide of the Prayer of the Italian 
Embassy." 

The Muslims daily came to Fr. Panigati during 
wartime to ask him for prayer. Some Afghans visited 
the chapel on holidays, but once the ftussians came, 
this practice stopped. 

Before the Russians came, Fr. Panigati had to 
repon to the police before every trip. After the 
Russians' arrival, he was constantly followed by the 
KGB. 

The Vatican's only link to Afghanistan amid the 
turmoil, Fr. Panigati yearly traveled to Rome to 
report to the pope. He also sent sporadic reports oo 
what was going on in the country, a country that 
many Western nations seemed to forget for the sake 
of politics, he said. 

Fr. Panigati did not want to involve himself in 
political an^airs or hinder the work of his successor in 
the Italian embassy, so he repeatedly shied away 
finom questions about the Russians or U.S. policy 
toward the invasion. Though his feelings about 
Soviet Presidetu Mikhail Gorbachev are mixed, he is 
glad to see an end 10 the fighting. 

Much more needs to be done for peace, he said, 
citing the recent meetings between U.S. Secretary of 
State James Baker and Gorbachev. Although they left 
in 1989, Russians are still providing arms u> the 
Afghans, s(Mnething that should be stopped immedi- 
ately, not in January as the leaders say now, said Fr. 
Panigati. If not, many Afghans will die. he said. 

(In 1988. the Soviet Union, the United States, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan signed an agreement to end 
outside aid U} the warring factions in return for the 
Soviet withdrawal in 1989. Despite this agreement, 
both die United States and the Soviet Union have 
continued to aid the warring communists and Afghan 
resistance fighters.) 

Despite the dangers (the rectory and embassy were 
shelled more than once by the bombing), Fr. I^nigati 
did not fear for his life during his 23 years there. 

"I was always controlled, but always protected," 
he said, citing the unique relationship he had among 
both sides of the conflict The rebels protected him, 
and the government did not want him dead either. 

Once after his house was hit by a SCUD missile 
during a battle. Fr. Panigati received two visitors. 

The first a resistance commander, lold him the 
Afghan resistance woukl free ICQ prisoners because 
he was safe. 

The second^ a man who represented the govern- 
ment, told Fr. Panigati he could visit the butcher and 



baker and odier govemmem-owned stores in town to 
receive free goods because they were glad to see him 

safe. 

Since leaving Afghanistan in November. Fr. 
Panigati has lived in Poland. He plans on staying in 
San Diego. Calif., until January before returning to 
Poland. He also plans on traveling to Czechoslovakia 
and Russia next year to begin harvesting the wide 
number of men and women who are now free and 
have a strong desire to enter religious life. 

A solution in Afghanistan can only be reached 
when arms are no longer sent into the country, said 
Fr. Panigati. 

"[Afghans] will never be a fundamentalist re- 
gime," he said. The fear is that if the communists • 
leave, there will be another AyaioUah Khomeini, he 
said, referring to Iran's religious leader who died in 
1990. 

"Slop sending arms to them. They need to be left 
alone. They are a clan system. They will not kill one 
another. They respect one anodwr." 



Profile 



Soldier turnf d beaiitv queen 
Ziba Aveen admits she's 
more at home in combat 
iKXJts than a swimsiiit. 
But there's more to Aveen — a 
1990 UNO graduate with a bachelor's 
degree in political science — than 
combat boots or swimsiiits. Those who 
know her describe her as a beautiful 
and intelligent woman with a 
compelling background. 

As a c hild, Aveen joined familv 
members in fleeing her native 
Afghanistan during the Soviet takeover 
ot the 1970s. Prior to the takeover. 
.Aveen's tather had worked as a cabinet 
minister, governor and other high- 
ranking positions for the .\ighan 
government. 

Three weeks after her father was 
arrested in the middle of the night. 
Aveen and other family memfiers 
learned he had been imprisoned in 
Kabul, the Aighan capitol. 

MANY OTHER POLITICAL prisoners 
died in prison, Aveen said. Her father 
survived and was released after three 
months as a gesture made by the new 
government during a religious holiday. 
Posing as peasants, the familv used its 
connections and escaped to Pakistan 
and eventually the United Sutes. 

Ayeen and her parents built a new 
life in Omaha, a natural location for 
refugees because of UNO's Center for 
.Afghanistan Studies. Ayeen attended 
Benson High School, later switching to 
Westside High School. 

She graduated in 1983 and began 
studying geology and geography at 
Hastings College. Restless, she decided 
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to join the Nebraska National Guard 
and attended basic training at Fort 
Jackson, S.C. To this dav, she finds it 
difficult to put the reason for decision 
into words. 

"It's hard to explain — being in 
the service means a great deal to me," 
she said. "I'm always being told that I 
am idealistic: This is my home, I feel 
that I should be able to do my part if 
need be. It was definitely (because oO 
what I experienced in .Afghanistan." 

SOME FRIENDS, BOTH .\fghan and 
American, didn't understand, she said. 
They said You're a beautiful woman, 
and you're from Afghanistan — Why 
do vou want to join the National 
Cluard?" 

While continuing to ser^e in the 
C.uaid, .Aycen enrolled at UNO in 
198(i and began studying political 
science. She said she's had an interest 
in politics since she was a small child. 
At age 7, she recalls sneaking into a 
room to listen to her father's 
discussions with visiting political 
officials. She fondly remembers the 
background drone of the BBC on the 
radio. 

UPON RETURNING TO Omaha. 
Ayeen also began taking classes at the 
International School of Modeling. She 
decided to enroll after attending boot 
camp. 

".Maybe I .shouldn't say this, but I 
felt like I didn't know how to walk like 
a woman anymore," Ayeen said. 

Despite the obvious contrasts, 
Ayeen feels she made a wise deci-sion. 
"I just have to shift gears. It gives me 
balance in my life." 

Last year, at the urging of friends. 
Ayeen decided to enter her first beautv 
pageant. She won the contest, 
becoming Miss Nebraska USA. but the 
tide didn't come without a little 
anxiety. 

Her decision to seek a beauty 
crown was not popular with 
conservative Afghans, she admitted, 
adding that the country has moved to 
the right since its communist takeover. 

The Afghans who find this 
inappropriate are those who are verv 
close-minded," Ayeen said. There are 
wonderful diings about Afghan culture 
and there are also things I would like 
to see change." 

SHE IS AWARE that certain .Americans 
in this country also oppose beauty 
contests. Feminists protested in 
Wichita, Kan., earlier this year during 
Ayeen's unsuccessful bid for .Miss USA. 
Sometimes such criticism can be valid, 
she said. 

"It depends on what you do with 
your tide," Ayeen said. "If you just want 
to be a beauty queen, (pause) well. I 
guess that's your choice. I've chosen to 
try to be a lot more than that." 

Women shouldn't apologize for 
being beautiful and they shouldn't 
pretend to h>e stupid, she said. Beauty 
does not equate intelligence, she 




combines 
beauty, 
talent and! 
combat 
boots 

i added. 

"I don't see why people in this 
society people should be judged like 
that — I don't see why the two should 
be connected," Ayeen said. 

Her titltf as Miss Nebraska gives her 
the opportunity to preach the ills of 

drugs in Nebraska schools. It also has 
opened doors to national television 
appearances and a recent trip to Japar 
she said. 

THE PURPOSE OF the trip was to 
promote Nebraska beef for 
consumption in Japan. The Japanese 
are fascinated with Americans and 
.Aveen was no exception, she said. 
■'VNTien they found out I was from 
-Afghanistan, they were even more 
intrigued." 

The trip also included her first 
taste of Japanese sushi. "I prefer 
Nebraska beef," she said. 

Invitations to speak at various 
events are another benefit of the tide, 
she said. -A few months ago, an 
.American Lithuanian group asked her 
to speak at a rally in Omaha's 
.Memorial Park supporting freedom for 
the Baltic states. 

"LIVING UNDER COMMUNIST rule 
is verv hard to explain to people who 
have not been through it," Ayeen said. 
There's such a bond for us ... I could 
see tears coming from their eyes and 
the next thing I knew, I was crying with 
them." 



.Ayeen also receives invitations as a 
part-time recruiter for the National 

Guard. Her position is not all public 
relations, she noted, adding that her 

medical unit came close to serving in 
the Persian Gulf. 

Politically, she had mixed feelings 
about the war. but no doubt as to her 
i duty to serve. "I knew when I signed up 
that this would happen someday — I 
would have gone." 

Though she had mixed emotions 
about relinquishing her Afghan 
citizenship, Ayeen officially became a 
United Sutes citizen last year. Two 
UNO professors are among those who 
have helped her adjust to life in her 
adopted country. 

Walter Bacon, associate professor 
of political science, has been a mentor 
of sorts. His wife, Lynne. also has been 
supportive, Ayeen said. 

^ ANOTHER IMPORTANT instructor 
has been Elena Baranov. a native of the 
I Soviet Union who teaches geology- 
geography courses. Baranov opened 
Ayeen's eyes and she began to see 
Soviet people as victims, not agents of 
the government. 

TTiere was a time in my life that I 
was very angry," Ayeen said. "It was 
very difficult for me, I put them all 
(Soviets) in one big pile." 

Demands of her Miss Nebraska 
and Guard duties have curtailed UNO 
graduate studies in political science. 
Ayeen is considering leaving the state 
to attend officer's training school, but 
knows she has a home for which to 
return. 

"I feel very comforuble here in 
Nebraska," she said. There will always 
be a sense of loyalty to UNO. I've 
graduated, but I will continue to stay in 
touch." ♦ 
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CEREDAF, Centre de recherches et d' etudes 
documentaires sur 1 'Afghanistan, has a 
new address: CEREDAF, 12, rue de Cotte, 
75012 Paris, France. Tel: 43 07 21 10. 

The HUMAN RIGHTS IN AFGHANISTAN COMMITTEE 
is trying to locate Dari language materials 
developed by the Curriculum & Textbook 
Project of TCCU/Afghan Ministry of Educa- 
tion in the 1960s & 70s. Specifically, 
they seek one copy each (on paper, not mi- 
crofiche) of the Dari readers, teachers 
guides & related materials for grades 1-3 
for possible adaptation for teaching Afghan 
refugee children in the US. Please call 
Shirlee Taraki at 708-475-7839 if you can 
lend these materials. 

Cathy Parent i. Director of the WOJIEN'S WORk 
PROJECT of the FREE AFGHANISTAN FOUNDATION, 
INC. (1088 Colton Avenue, Sunnyvale, CA 
94089) , is looking for slides or other 
visual aids on Afghan food & cooking. If 
any of our readers have appropriate slides 
or photos, please contact Cathy at 3135 
N. 37th Street, Phoenix, AZ 85014 (Tel: 
602-224-0179) by mid-January. 

As of last July 1, the University of Michi- 
gan changed the name of its Near East Cen- 
ter to the CENTER FOR MIDDLE EASTERN & 
NORTH AFRICAN STUDIES (144 Lane Hall, 
Ann Arbor, MI 48109-1290). The university's 
regents felt that "Middle East" implied 
an expanded area & "is more appropriate 
for this Center, which includes in its 
domain not only Iran but also Pakistan, Af- 
ghanistan & Islamic Central Asia." 
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FOLK MUSIC OF AFGHANISTAN & IRAN with Shah 
Wall Taranasaz & Chetram Sahni, a benefit 
concert for 
the World 
Music In- 
stitute, 
took place 
Nov. 2 at 
the Washing- 
ton Square 
Church in 
NYC . The 

program featured regional songs of Afghani- 
stan as well as folk & Sufi music of Iran. 




Helping New Afghan Leaders to Emerge 



To the Editor: 

"Afghanistan, Still Bleeding'*" (edi- 
torial, Sept. 17) correctly states that 
despite the agreement ending mili- 
tary shipments to Afghanistan, the 
potential for continued bloody conflict 
there is still great. While Washington 
and Moscow have agreed to end their 
proxy war, the Afghan people need 
assurances from us that credible 
leadership can now come forward. 

The dogmatic adherence during 
the 1980's by Moscow to the Brezhnev 
Doctrine and by Washington to con- 
tainment theory prompted both to 
support fringe elements of the Af- 
ghan politicaf spectrum. Neither the 
leadership in Kabul — kept in power 
for years by Soviet troops, tanks and 
billions in scarce hard currency — 
nor the resistance nurtured in Pesha- 
war by Pakistan with United States 
financing and acquiescence has cred- 
ibility with thfe Afghan people. They 
cannot lead the country out df this 
bloody civil war. - 

The announcement by Secretary of 
State James A. Baker 3d and the 
Soviet Foreign Minister, Boris D. 
Pankin, supporting "negative sym- 
metry" (frmit page, Sept. 14) may 
portend that Washington and Moscow 
now wish to walk away from the 
bloody morass and leave the cleanup 
to the United Nations. Without contin- 
ued high-level United States and Sovi- 
et involvement in Afghanistan, our 
Afghan proxies (each with more than 
a two-year supply of weapons) will 
continue to fight. You advocate the 
United Nations cease-'fire and transi- 
tional government plan being pushed 
by the Seer6tary General's special 
envoy Benon Sevan as the best hope 
for peace. That may be, if credible 
leadership that speaks for the Afghan 
people can emerge. 

At the outset of the Soviet Invasion 
of Afghanistan, Pakistan, then under 
the rule of Gen. Mohammed Zia ul- 
Haq, allowed only seven of some 40 
Afghan political "parties" to use Pa- 
kistan as a base for military and 
political operations. They received all 
military aid. They grew in military 
power, but have thus far failed to win 
the trust of the Afghan people. Many 
Afghans believe that an Afghanistan 
under the seven resistance parties 
would be little better than that under 
the butchers of Kabul. The seVeh par- 
ties are in the best interests of 'Islam- 
abad, but not of Afghanistan- 
United States support of the' United 
Nations effort for intra-Afghan dia- 
logue must stipulate that dialogue 
include more than those Afghans who 
have grown fat through' years of 
feasting on the spoils of United States 
and Soviet assistance. There^ are Af- 



The writer was 
staff director 
of the 

Congressional 
Task Force on 
Afghanistan. 

NYT 10/8 

The editorial 
to which he 
refers is 
on p. 26. 
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While Pamir siill has exoiic (and economic) 
appeal, the lapses in service and food merit a 
reduction from two stars, which it received in 1987, 
to one star THE NEW YORK TIMES 

OCTOBER 11. 1991 



CARROTS 




Remove the tops after purchasing 
because the tops draw moisture 
from the edible root. Keep carrots 
wrapped in plastic in the refrigera- 
tor and use within 1 to 2 weeks. 

This simple but versatile vegeta- 
ble combines well with many differ- 
ent seasonings: doves, curry, dill, 
ginger, basil, mint or nutmeg. Car- 
rots can be boiled, steamed or 

glazed and sprinkled with coconut, 
or can be combined with other vege- 
tables such as Bnissel sprouts or 
cauliflower to add color interest to a 
meal. 

Carrots provide a good source of 
vitamin A, are low u sodium, con- 
tain potassium and dietary fiber. 
One average carrot has only 40 cal- 
ories. One pound will yield 3 to 4 
servings. 

Asbury Park Press 

10/16 



Pamir 

14X7 Second Avenue, between 74th and 7Sth Street, 

Manhattan. (212) 734-3791. 
Atmosphere: Dim neighborly room with candlelit 

tables and Orienial rugs on the walls. 
Service: Functional but sometimes forgetful. 

Bryan Miller 

Afghan fcxxl, which not long ago was as obscure 
as it was exotic, has moved into the dining main- 
stream in major cities. In New York City, for 
example, diners can choose from more than a half- 
dozen serious .Afghan restaurants and many more 
livmg-room-size family cafes. Pamir, a congenial 
spot on Second Avenue in Manhattan, has always 
been one of my favorites. 

Afghan food is a melange of Middle Eastern 
cuisine with some spicy Indian accents tossed in. 
Lamb, chicken, rice and vegetables are the prima- 
ry ingredients. Exotic herbs and spices give the 
food its allure. 

Pamir's dining room is a long, shadowy expanse 
with a bar at one end. Oriental rugs, assorted wall 
hangings and soft Eastern music contribute to its 
mysterious feeling. Candlelit tables are tightly 
arranged to accommodate the enthusiastic nightly 
crowds. Over the course of three visits, 1 found that 
service is not as sharp as it used to be. Orders are 
occasionally confused and servers are not always 
as diligent about getting drinks, bread, water and 
the like. 

The menu rarely changes, so it takes only one 
visit to become familiar with the specialties. Start- 
ers include sambosa goushti, triangles of grease- 
less fried pastry stuffed with a mixture of ground 
beef and chickpeas redolent of cinnamon and cum- 
in; bulanee gandana, thin, blistered turnovers 
filled with scallions and herbs that are eaten with a 
tart yqgurt sauce; bulanee kachalou, another turn- 
over, stuffed with mashed potatoes, onions and 
spices, and aushak, crisp flat scallion-filled raviolis 
under a lovely yogun sauce with ground meat and 
mint. All of the turnovers go well with some fiery 
cumin and coriander sauce. 

Beer is probably the most suitable beverage 
with this langy food, although certain full-bodied 
red wines from the perfunctory list might stand up 
10 the spices. Oddly enough, Pamir has a menu of 
tropical cocktails. The barman makes a mean 
margariia, although 1 wouldn't try it with a spicy 
yogurt sauce. 

Two popular main-course dishes are badenjan 
chalaw, a spicy mixture of cubed lamb, eggplant, 
tomatoes and onions, and sabsi-chalaw, lamb in a 
mellow spinach sauce flavored with onions and 
garlic. A daily special was a winner, too: zardak 
chalaw, stewed lamb with carrots, onions, garlic 
and ginger. 

One of my favorites has always been a colorful 
creation called norange palaw, a circular mound of 
saffron rice laced with almonds, pistachios and 
thin strips of orange ^est. Beneath the rice is an 
aromatic lamb stew that, when mixed with the 
rice, can yield a complex and subtle melange of 
flavors and textures. A recent sampling, however, 
was woefully unbalanced. The rice was overloaded 
with sweet orange zest and cloying with rosewater. 
Quabilli palaw, a similar lamb dish made with 
brown rice, almonds, pistachios, raisins and carrot 
strips instead of orange, was better balanced, but 
some of the lamb was mushy from overmanna- 
tion. 

Among meat entrees, there is only one escape 
from lamb. Kabab-e-murgh features skewered 
marinated chicken cubes with vegetables. On two 
samplings, the chicken was dryish, ameliorated 
somewhat by the coriander dipping sauce. 

Side dishes to consider are sabsi. a puree of 
spinach with onions and assorted spices (ours 
arrived at room temperature); buranee kadu, 
sauteed chunks of pumpkin topped with yogurt and 
ground beef, and buranee badenjan. delicious sau- 
teed eggplant with a garnish of the same yogurt 
meal sauce 

Desserts take some geuing used to. Firnee is a 
firm, scmisweei pudding studded with almonds 
and pistachios. Baghlawa is a form of baklava, 
made with brittle layers of pastry and sweetened 
walnuts. Gosh-e-feel is the most exotic, a pizza-size 
piece of fried dough dusted with cardamon. pista- 
chios and confectioners' sugar. 



The carrot is one vegetable that 
seems to be taken for granted. 
But did you know that the 
carrot, a native of Afghanistan, was 
mentioned by the Greeks as early as 
500 B.C. and was cultivated in the 
court of Charlemagne? Carrots 
didn't even grow here until the En- 
glish colonists brought the seeds of 
the cultivated carrot with them in 
the 1600s. Today, California leads 
the nation in carrot production and 
is followed by Texas. 



Pa mir 

85 Washington Street (near Atno Avenue), Morris- 
town. (201) 605-1095. 

Atmosphere: A storefront with rugs on walls and 
floor, Afghan artifacts and a dimly lighted exotic 
atmosphere. 



By VALERIE SINCLAIR 



P\M\R, a two-year-old Afghan restaurant 
not far from the courthouse in Morris- 
town, is an offshoot of the highly rated 
Pamir restaurant in New York, which is 
owned by the Bayat brothers. To the best of our 
knowledge, it is the only restaurant serving Afghan 
food in New Jersey. 

The simple storefront, which is owned and man- 
aged by Bassir Bayat, is on a block that includes a 
pizza parlor and an Indian restaurant. But the 
inside has been turned into a darkly exotic and 
perhaps even romantic meeting place. 

The dark blue walls are hung with Oriental 
carpets, which are also scattered on the floor. A 
raised area in one comer, which is covered in rugs 
and has a low table surrounded by seating cush- 
ions, 1^ called the Afghan Dining Room and can be 
booked for a minimum of four people. 

Af^an music is piped in, and copper artifacts 
catch reflections from the interesting hanging 
lights and votive candles on the pleasantly dressed 
maroon and white tables. The only jarring note in 
this most attractive of dining places is the refriger- i 
ator case near the Afghan Dining Room. But since I 
some of the dishes are available for takeout, this 
has..p^rhaps t)ecome essential. 

First-time diners at this Morris County restau- 
rant should discard any preconceived ideas as to 
the character of the food. Those who expect spicy, 
hearty Indian-style dishes will be disappointed. 
Afghan food stands alone, but there are certain 
similarities in flavor to Middle Eastern, Persian 
and Soviet Georgian food. Spicing is light rather 
than heavy, combining flavors like cinnamon, pep- 
per, mint, coriander and scallions with an occa- 
sional touch of chili peppers. 

Prices are reasonable; a three-course meal, not 
counting tax, tip or beverage, averages $17. Pamir 
has a variety of beverages, including an interesting 
spiced Afghan tea, but no liquor license, so most 
patrons bring their own wine or beer. 

The menu is extremely limited, and if Pamir has 
a flaw, it is this. Saturday evenings, one or two 
specials are available, usually featuring fish, fruit 
or vegetables, but apart from those items, dishes 
here consist of lamb, beef, vegetables, rice and 
occasionally chicken. Many of these have a sweet 
edge, and yogurt is used almost as a garnish 



The good vegetable soup with noodles and yogurt 
(aush) is the only soup on the menu. But the 
appetizers of crisp pastry triangles filled with 
scallions (bulanee gandana), potatoes and ground 
beef (bulanee kachalou, both served with yogurt) 
or chickpeas and ground beef (sambosa goushti 
served with a coriander sauce), are delicious. So 
are the soft, flat, fragile steamed dumplings filled 
with scallions and topped with a yogurt, meat and 
tomato sauce (aushak). 

Kebabs of marinated Iamb, chicken ground beef 
with coriander or tiny lamb chops are served on 
skewers and accompanied by brown rice. They are 
usually lightly cooked, juicy and delicious. Other 
mam courses are variations on lamb and rice. In 
sabsi-chalaw, tender chunks of lamb are cooked 
with spinach, onions and garlic and served over 
spiced white rice. Badenjan chalaw is similar, but 
the lamb is combined with tomatoes and eggplant. 

Quabilli palaw, apparently the most traditional 
of Afghan dishes, comprises spiced brown rice 
studded with tender pieces of lamb, garnished with 
sweet carrot strips, pistachios, almonds and rai- 
sins. In tne similar norange palaw, the lamb is 
nestled in saffron rice flavored with rosewater and 
cardamom and topped with pistachios, almonds 
and sweet strips of orange peel. 

Vegetable side dishes are also served in larger 
portions as vegetarian disnes with a very mundane 
salad. Sauteed eggplant slices (buranee badenjan) 
sauteed sweet pumpkin slices (buranee kadu) or 
pureed spinach with onions and spices (sabsi) are 
all topped with yogurt and meat sauce (except 
when are served as vegetarian meals). 

There are three desserts. Firnee is a soft white 
pudding flavored with almonds and pistachios that 
IS seductively simple. Baghlawa is a similar but 
lighter version of the Greek baklava made with 
chopped walnuts, phyllo pastry and orange and 
lemon syrup, and gosh-e-feel is a boring disk of 
fried pastry dusted with confectioner's sugar and 
cardamom. OCTOBER 13, 1991 ■ 
THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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AFGHANISTAN'S GORDIAN KNOT: AN 
ANALYSIS OF NATIONAL CONFLICT 
& STRATEGIES FOR PEACE by Hafi- 
zullah Emadi, Occasional Paper 
#3 from the Int'l Relations Pro- 
gram of the East-West Center, 
University of Hawaii, 1991. 
36 pp. 

BACTRIA, AN ANCIENT OASIS CIVILI- 
ZATION FROM THE SANDS OF AFGHANI- 
STAN by Giancarlo Ligabue & 
Sandro Salvatorierizzo, Venice, 
1990. 

ADVENTURES IN AFGHANISTAN by Louis 
Palmer, Octagon Press, London, 
1990. 239 pp.. 

"For the Sake of Preserving the 
Nation" by Far id Kaioumij "Fleeing 
Kabul" by Harry Hayes i "Now That 
Afghanistan Is Free, It's Not Fit 
To Live In" by Noor Rahman LiwalJ 
& "Afghanistan Update" collected 
by Abdul Rahman; in the INTER- 
NATIONAL REVIEW, CP. 265, 1217 
Meyrin 1, Geneva, Switzerland, 
Vol. 12, #24, Sept-Nov. 1991. 

THE SOVIET WAR IN AFGHANISTAN: 
PATTERNS OF RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 
by Milan Hauner is available from 
University Press of America, 
4720A Boston Way, Lanham, MD 
20706. Published last June, the 
168 page book "Links the lessons 
of the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan with the East/West 
political struggles of today." 
ISBN Paper, 0-8191-8201X, $16.95. 
ISBN Cloth, 0-8191-82001, $45. 
Co-published with the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute. 

AFGHANISTAN by Alex Ullman, NY, 
Ticknor & Fields. 312 pp. $19.95. 
From the NYT review by Francesca 
Stanfill: 

J^LEX ULLM/MWS book is not, as one might 
m^L suppose from its title, a tale set in the 
Khyber I^ss, nor a war correspondent's 
^^^^ account of the mujaheddin guerrillas. 
Rather, the idea of Afghanistan lies at the core of 
this first novel: it is the place Patrick, the young 
protagonist, a magazine editor and travel writer, 
never quite reaches. His fantasy of joining the 
Afghan rel^els is usurpad 1^ quite another adven- 



ture, fraught with its own perils, as he accompanies 
the reckless brother of his former lover from 
sbuthem France to safety from the police, in Switz- 
erlandy through the Jura Mountaiiis. 



BARTERED BRIDES: POLITICS, GENDER & MARRIAGE 
IN AN AFGHAN TRIBAL SOCIETY by Nancy Tapper, 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1991. 
309 pp, maps, tables, photos. 

HAZARAJAT, LAND OF BEREAVERS (in Dari) by 
Haji Abdul Hussin Maqsudy, Quetta, 1989. 
364 pp. 

The Cultural Council of the Afghan Resis- 
tance published two volumes of seminar 
proceedings (in Dari): The 1st seminar 
covered the basic principles of the future 
gov't of Islamic Afghanistan (385 pp.); 
the 2nd concerned the principles of ju- 
dicial & legal order (480 pp.). (1990) 

AHMAD SHAH DURRANI: FATHER OF THE MODERN 
AFGHANISTAN (in Pashtu) , Ganda Singh 
Academy of Sciences of Afghanistan, Kabul, 
1987. 599 pp. plus maps & photos. 

RESPONDING TO THE NUTRITION CRISIS AMONG 
REFUGEES: THE NEED FOR NEW APPROACHES is 
a 36-page report of an int'l symposium 
sponsored by the Refugee Studies Programme 
in Oxford, England, from March 17-20. 
Papers presented at the Symposium will 
appear in a special issue of the JOURNAL 
OF REFUGEE STUDIES which will appear in 
the Spring of 1992. For further information, 
write the Journal, Queen Elizabeth House, 
21 St. Giles, Oxford 0X1 3LA, Great Britain. 

THE CULTURAL BASIS OF AFGHAN NATIONALISM, 
edited by Ewan Anderson & Nancy Hatch Dupree, 
was issued by Pinter Publishing Ltd., London 
in 1990. It is a collection of papers pre- 
sented at a Refugee Studies Programme 
Symposium held in 1989 at Bellagio, Italy. 
The proceedings of a 1987 RSP conference 
on "The Crisis of Migration from Afghani- 
stan: Domestic & Foreign Implications" are 
available from the Refugee Studies Programme, 
Queen Elizabeth House, 21 St. Giles , Oxford 
0X1 3LA, Great Britain, for ^4. 00 plus 
<C2.50 postage. 

"Sky Train Invasion" by Wilfred P. Deak in 
MILITARY HISTORY MAGAZINE'S. GREAT BATTLES, 
July, 1991. Pp. 27-33. An account of the 
1st days of the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan. 
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REGIME CHANGE IN AFGHANISTAN: FOREIGN INTERVENTION AND THE POLITICS OF LEGITIMACY, 
Amin Saikal & William Maley, Westview Press, 5500 Central Avenue, Boulder, CO 80301, 
1991. 

Dry titles are often misleading. From this book's name, one might draw the conclusion 
it was several hundred pages long and a patented cure for insomnia. Instead, it is 
less than 200 pages overall, of which more than 50 are devoted to the index, bibli- 
ography and notes - and it is not easy to put down. Tightly written, it carries the 
reader down clearly marked logical paths. Both for newcomers to the Afghan scene and 
for old hands, it not only makes great reading but is a handy reference and superb 
source of recent bibliographical materials, more than 300 of which are listed. 
(And they are not just for show - everyone of them is cited in one or more of the 
334 end notes, many of which give multiple references from different viewpoints along 
with the authors' own critiques of the sources.) 

So much for form and style, how about content? Here, in good Afghan fashion, there 
will doubtless be arguments. We have a few ourselves. From Chapter 5, "Soviet 
Options," for example, it might be inferred that the authors believe Gorbachev knew 
where he was going on Afghanistan from the outset, and that he outmaneuvered the West 
in masterful fashion. Proponents of the Blunder school of historiography might 
argue that he had no clear idea of where he was going, changed his mind frequently, 
but in the end managed to make fewer mistakes than did his external and internal 
opponents . 

But this and other, less important quibbles aside, the book's main message is how Af- 
ghan micro- and macrosocieties traditionally functioned in their internal and external 
relations, how the war has ripped their fabric, and where the Afghans might go from 
here. Against the backdrop of recent Afghan history, the authors point up the 
dismal inability of Afghanistan's Muslim neighbors - to say nothing of the Soviet 
Union and the United States - to sculpt creative policies that could survive in the 
unique Afghan environment. 

As for US diplomacy, the authors clearly believe it is equally unequipped to deal 
with the Soviet Union. In one, short, blistering chapter, "'The Geneva Debacle," 
they make a strong case that the agreement under which the Soviets withdrew their 
troops gave Moscow virtually everything it was after by effectively legitimizing the 
puppet regime, de-legitimizing the resistance, and leaving the Afghans with an 
unresolved, endless civil war. 

The future prospects of Afghanistan, say the authors, afford few grounds for optimism. 
The one possible salvation for an economy and polity shredded by more than a decade 
of war is "consociationalism, " the sort of micro-societal balance and cooperation 
that has been effectively developed in Switzerland but has failed so signally in 
places like Lebanon. Whether or not it can work in Afghanistan, the authors feel - 
and these reviewers totally agree - that the Afghans deserve every bit of help we 
can extend them. 

Ruth and Anthony Arnold 
Novate, California 



Erada^^ shooting starts 

The shooting of "En- of Afghanistan yesterday, istan.' 
da" a new Afghani feat- Present were also Mo- 
ure film was inaxigurated hammadullah WaUi^ Do- Musa Sadmanesh talk- 
by Sayed Yaqub Wailq. ft, d^ixty Information ed aJbout the theme of 
president of the Rid}0 and Culture Minifter film which covers the 
TV and Afghan FUm at and Sama^ KMmtM, evil of smuggling and its 
a ceremony in the oentr«I deputy chairman of the remiltim troWenM (BIA^ 
club of the Youth Union youth union of . Af _ ' 
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Reactions to the Soviet-US joint 
MUemerU on Afghmistm 



OptL 

arms 



iism 
cut 



to 
off 



First practical step to 
peace in Afghanistan 



The joint stateDaent of 
the US and Soviet fore- 
ign ministers on stop of 
arms supplies to the Af- 
ghan conflicting sides 
has received various rea- 
ctions both among the 
public and the leaders of 
the opposition (^oupings: 

SATED SHAMSCIMMN 
MAJBOH: 

Sayed Shamsuddin Ma- 
jroh, the former deptrty 
prime minister and the 
ex-minister of justice, co- 
mmenting on the coxnBu 
unique of the US and Sov- 
iet governments, noted th- 
at the US and the Soviet 
Union are not the only 
suppliers of arms to the 
factions in the Ai^han 
war. Therefore, he main- 
tains, other countries su- 
pyplying arms to Mujah- 
iddin are also expected 
to follow suit 

"Now the Mujahiddin 
groupings have ctockpiles 
of arms on Pakitsan soiL 
The neighbouring coun- 
tries had better UocI: th- 
ese armaments. Armi so- 
pplies to Mujahiddin is 
one question and perm- 
itting and encouraging tb- 
em to war is another. It 
the governments of Pak- 
istan and Iran honestly ab- 
ide by the cessation of 
war in Afghanistan, I 
can say for sure that ne- 
ither Mujahiddin would 
be Ih a position to use tiie 
stockpiles of the arms nor 
new arms would pour - 

to their soils," the former 
deputy prime minister of 
Afghanistan stresses. 



MOBAMMAD TUBUF: 
Mohammad Yusiif, the 
fonner Prime Minister 
of Afghanistan has appr- 
eciated the joint comm- 
unique of the US and Sov- 
iet Foreign Ministers. 

"I think, it is etill not 
enough, the other countr- 
ies involved in the Afg- 
han question should foll- 
ow suit cease their medd- 
ling in the home affairs 
of Af(ghanistan and talte 
firm strides for the impl- 
enrientation of the UN pl- 
an" Mohammad Yusuf 
maintains. 

The former prime mi- 
nister lays emphasis that 
the commanders of the 
opposition groupings sh, 
ouid reach a consensus on 
the enforcement of the ce- 
asefire, formation of a tr- 



FORMER KING MOH- 
AMMAD ZAHnt: 

Mohammad ZaMr, the 
former king of Afghanis- ansition medianiam and 
tan touching isme noted realization of durable pe- 
that this step would open ace in Afghanistan." Of 
the way for the peaceful course realization of pea- 
settlement of the Afghan ce calls on the cooQicting 
qiiestion. To him cut of sides to show flexibility, 
armaments to the Afghan 
warring sides could be a 
major factor and rather 
a successful stride for the 
peaceful solution of the 
issue. 

"Efforts should be ex- 
erted for exei«iKi- 
ng the Aee will 

of Afghans in deter- 
mining their future de- 
stiny and political regime. 
The Afghan nation sh- 
ould be ^ven the chance 
to choose its political sys- 
tem in line with the Isla- 
mic and national values 
void of any political and 
military pre^ure whats- 
oever, Moammad Zahir 
stresses and adds that 
the UNO should play a 
major role in implemen- 
tation of this very objec- 
tive. 

PROF. MOHAMMAD 
ASGRAR: 



Dr. Hassan Kaker, a 

K^ul University ex-leo- 
turer believes that cut of 
armaments to the Afghan 
hostile sides and enfooe- 
met of oeaafire in Af 
nistan are steps vital for 
realization of the five- 
point UN peace plan. 

He lays emphasis that 
the ieadws of the Afghan 
oppositjk>n groupings, po- 
ssessing stockpiles of ar-. 
ros, had better shift to 
another path in which the 
dignity, national and Isla- 
mic identity and aclf- 
determination of the Af- 
ghans shall have a diitln- 



ct manifsstattoB. rsthcr 
then stiektttf themwives 
to war. • 



KABZAL 

To me he ben of ann- 
amenti to the Afghan 
conflicting sides enjoys 
a paramount in^xvrtanoe 
says Habifaullah Kanai, 
a former staff of the 
Foreign Ministry of Af^ 
anistan adding that tUa 
fresh move is a glamour 
of hope for lasting peace 
in Afghanistan He wish- 
es that constructive- 
measures be adopted for 
the materiaUzation of th- 
is very objective. 1 be- 
lieve this is tiie first st^ 
for the peaceful solution 
of the Afghan question." 
he says. 

ESHAQ GAILANl : -> 

Expressing his satisfac- 
tion over the latest init- 
iative. Mohanmiad Esh- 
aq Gailani, one of the 
Afghan intellectuals ab- 
road opines that the cut 
of armaments would pave 

the ground ixx the pe- 
aceful solution of the 
Afghan question. 

QOTBCDDIN: 

Qutbuddin Helal, head 
of the political committee 
of Gulbuddin has said 
that his group would ne- 
ver join the ceasefiie me- 
ntioned in the statement 

According to Burha- 
nuddin Rabani, one of 
the leaders of the Afghan 
opposition groupings the 
cut of arms to the Af- 
ghan warring eidee ia not 
a new and fretA step. To 
him the shipments of ar- 



ms to Mujahiddin had al- 
ready been cut He thinks 
that Mujahiddin would 
not stop war and theref- 
ore, the enactment of ee 
asefire. esuUi^ent of 
PMoe and ascuiity fai Af- 
ghanistan is inpractieabie. 

MOHAMMAD GAlLANt: 

Mohammad Gailani, 
son of Sayed Ahmad Ga- 
ilani. leader of Mahaz 
Mili Party believes that 
the Soviet and US fore- 
ign ministers, besides 
discussing the cut of ar- 
nvaments to the Af^an 
warring sides, have also 
voiced their support to 
the UN five point peace 
plan on Afghanistan. 

9/15 



WP hails 
decision on 
anus cut 

JKABUL, SEPT. 16, (BIA) 
Talking to a BIA corr- 
espondent, a spokesman 
for the press depsrtment 
of Central Council of 
the WaUn Party explai- 
ned the results of delii>- 
erations in the session ds- 
ted 13 September of the 
executive body of Central 
Council of Watan Party. 

He noted that executi- 
ve body of the Central Co- 
uncil of Watan Party 

hails the joint statement 
by USSR and USA on 
AfghanitUn. He stated 
that the Watan Party, as 
a main political force and 
a strong supporter of 
settlement of Afghan qu- 
estion, strides for imple- 
nsentattoR of the statem- 
ent 

9/15 



Chairman of the Nati- 
onal Salvation Associat- 
ion of Afghanistan, Prof. 
Mohammad Asghar, spea- 
king to the reporter of 
the BBC, has welcomed 
the latest initistive to dis- 
continue arma injections 
to the Afghsn hostile 

sides. He is hopeful that 
international arrangeme- 
nts would be taken for its 
implementation. 



RiV govt, welcomes US-Soriet statement 

Praiident Nejibv^ah at- 
tended yesterday an ex- 
taordinary CM session 
presided over by Prime 
Minister Fszlulhaq Khal- 
iqyar. 

Th^ iE*residcnt ahed li- 
ght on the developments 
pertaining to tfae political 
solution of the iasues of 
Af^anistan end the US- 
Soviet joint statement 
on ceasing arms deliveries 
to the confUtfting sides. 

The Pxesident also spo- 



ke on the mechanism of 
stopping arms deliveries 
from all sources, calling 
its realisation an import- 
ant measure for restorft- 
ion of peace in Af^ian- 
ifitan. 

He added ^t the 
harmonisation of view 
points and the approac- 
hes of the Af^an society 
and the world at large to- 
wards the political solu- 
tion of the Afghan quest- 
ion espaoiBlly paying att- 
ention to -the external as- 



pects of the issues, com- 
mon view point and und- 
erstanding between 
Soviet Union and the USA 
on one hand and the agr- 
eement of all the extern- 
al sides involved for a 
joint mechanism and for- 
mula for poUtieal arttlc- 
ment of the Issues on the 
otber hand, would gur- 
anatee peace and stabili- 
ty in our suffering cou- 
ntry. 9/14 
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Efforts to solve 



problems in Kabul 



Kabul city, though pr- 
€ssunz«d by the hank- 
hip^ and ppobleiM of the 
13-yeat long war, ia rtill 
firm and stable. 

In trend of history, tine 
beautiful city of Kabul 
has been eubjectedi to the 
attacks and onslaughts of 
invaders more than once, 
but it has been protec-' 
ted thanks to the cour- 
age and dedication of the 
brave Afghan nation. 

With these defeats, 
the ecence of life is ch- 
anging and the people's 
will get dominant over 
the city, the ruins turn 
into constructions *nd 
the face of tile city turns 
more charming. A say- 
ing goes that there is 
brightness after each da- 
rkness and every ruinat- 
ion is followed by const- 
ruction. We intend to bu- 
ild and preserve Kabul 
city, this birth place of 
the heroes at the cost of 
our lives. 

Stating the above, Eng. 
.Abdul Latif Noonad. 
Kabul mayor told your 
correspondent: For the 
previous situatioa in the 
coimtry, the political; ec- 
onomic and social condi- 
tion and face of Kabul 
city are to change. Here 
sometime back elections 
were held as. a result of 
which the mayor, the le- 
ading staff of the muni- 
cipality and heads of all 
Kabul city predncts we- 
re elected through free, 
direct and secret vot- 
ing. 

Right now all the pr- 
oblems of Kabul citizens 
are superintended and 
arranged throu^ their 
elected deputies and or- 
gans. 

The population of the 
city itself has been est- 
imated at oiver 1,0S mjiS^ 
ion which Jumps to two 
million if the residents 
of the outlyiAg ▼ill^fw 
are also considered. 

With an oiverall look, 
the de^lopRkent plans 
of Kabul city bare been 
partially realized or are 
under implementation, 
say, ^ new projects of 
Pulicharkhi, Khushai 
Mena and Rahman Me- 
na. Of course, there are 
some other projects too 
which will be commenc- 
ed soon when, the possi- 
bilities are available. 

We are hopeful that 
the position ^all change 
for the better Crocn 



the economic, political, 
social and construction 
points of view with the 
direct cooperation of the 
people, the international 
institutions and the fri- 
endly countries. 

The unprecedented in- 
flux of rural inhabitan- 
ts to Kabul city has giv- 
en rise to the problem 
of shelter which has ad- 
ded to the problertw of 
the municipality and 
the government, since 
the rate of population in- 
crease here is not in har- 
mony with the developm- 
ent of the city. Right 
now, the estimations sh- 
ow that 43 to 45 percent 
of Kabul citizens are ho- 
meless. "Hiough no fa- 
mily is living on ihe roa- 
ds, it does not mean that 
all of them have got the- 
ir own personal bouses. 

•n*erefore, Kabul Mu- 
I nicdpality hae embarfc- 
ed on ffome arrangemenls 
such as, attraction of the 
cooperation and invest- 
ment of private entrep- 
reneurs in construction, 
of commercial and high- 
storeyed buUdlngs. 




Kabul Mayor Abtal 



On the whole, we ha- 
ve plan to remove the 
probleime in construction 
of the high-storeyed and 
low-storeyed buildings. 

In the same way, th- 
ere are some problems 
feH in power and suppJy 
networli too as now th- 
ere is a 40 per cent sh- 
ortcoming in water and 
45 per cent shortcoming 
in power supply to the 
city. 

We have some plans 
under way for water su- 
pply and drainage syst- 
em which we hope to put 
into action with the te- 
chnical assistance of the 
intemational institut- 
ions and the friendly co- 
untries step by step. Ot- 
herwise the financial po- 
aaibUities of Kabul Mu- 



nicipality and the ,<;over- 
nment are too limited, 
intdble to meet the needs 
of the public, 

Sonoe major problems 
are visible in cleanliness 
of the city also, emanat- 
ing from the shortage of 
vehicles, technical facil- 
ities, professional and 
service personnel. With 
some concrete plans, we 
are endeavouring to ma- 
ke a maximum use of 
the potentials available. 

Kabul city lacks drain- 
age system and has had 
an unplanned progress, 
for instance in some of 
the Kabul city streets 
the vehicles cannot enter 
while some of the settl- 
ements are on the moun- 
tains which is hard for 
one to climb. 

The concentration of 
the population Inside Ka- 
bul city has made the 
Dublic to build unlicenc- 
ed houses which has on 
the one hand created a 
lot of problems for the 
city cleanliness and has 
made the city face to turn 
for the woirse. 

Moreover, pnrfolems 
and hardships are not 
less in other areas of the 
Kabul city people life 
whidi require some in- 
vestments beyond the 
capability of tbe govern- 
ment at the moment. In 
short we fail to succeed 
in meeting the people's 
problems, unless peace 
has been restored, for 
the l»-year long war has 
damaged the whole cou- 
ntry including Kabul. 

To generally improve 
the city affairs, we ha- 
ve taken advantage of 
the possibilitlesi of «ome 
other state institutions 
too in Tendering better 
city services. better 
construction better cle- 
anliness and others. Ho- 
wever, the plan we have 
under way can be impl- 
emented only when the 
general situation begins 
improving. 

The scheme Kabul 
Muniopality has desig- 
ned for the socio-econom- 
ic denreiopment of the d- 
ty covers all walks of 
the city life, according 
to which, the plan whk* 
requires the construction, 

water supply, drainage 
system, trade, culture, 
sanitation, cleanliness, 
food procurement and 
some other areas have to 
be invplemmted first. 



Moreover the plan has 
well fornmlated the res- 
ources for the city rev- 
enues. For instance, in 
the finrt quarter of the 
current year. Kabul Mu- 
nicipality has earned 
Afg 180 million more th- 
an the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year. 

Kabul Municipality ta- 
kes a constant care of 
the educational, train- 
ing facilities, religioo*^ 
places, and historic re- 
lics particularly the mo- 
numents which recall 
the Afghan epic, of 
independence which 
haive been freshly rep- 
aired and white-ashed. 
For example, the work 
for rehabilitation of Gh- 
azian mosque in Kabul 
city where the freedom 
fighters undertook the 
vow to fight the British- 
ere is under way and as 
reported' earlier, its fou- 
ndation stone was laid by 
Prime Minister Fazlul- 
haq Khaliqyar only a 
week ago. 

There, a raise ha« 
been recorded in the nu- 
mber of universities, sc- 
hools, mosques, hospita- 
ls, construction, transp- 
ort and industrial estab- 
lishments in the state 



and private spheres, par- 
ticularly some of the priv- 
ate industrial ventures wh- 
ich had remained idle 
for different reasons in 
the previous years ha- 
ve reaikned recently 
their function either by 
their r^al owners, or th- 
eir relatives and' trust- 
ees with the assistance 
of the state. 

Hie environmental 
hygiene has been one of 
the maijor problems of 
Kabul Municipality, be- 
ing at the focuss of atte- 
ntion of the govemmenl 
and the former. Welcom- 
ing the 72nd Independ- 
ence anniversary, the ca- 
mpaign of spraying has 
begim ih different parts 
of the city for prevents 
ing the epedimics and 
removing the garbage. 

To meet the neeOK 
of Kabul citizens not- 
aib'.y to foodtitufli. we 
have worked fUt a reg- 
ular plan with the co- 
untrvB pr«vincet> whi- 
ch had not been formu- 
lated previously regret- 
ably. Moreovet. work 
is in progrefifc for takiii^r 
the accuiate statistics of 
fo<idstuff6 and other j<»>- 
ods needed by Kabul ci- 
tv. according to which 
we hope to improve the 
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proprarrmie for fixxi pr<>- 
curcnieiil f<-T Kdibui cl- 

tv. 

After the k-adiiij» bodv 
of the iMumcipalit V wa<> 
elected, we have b<?t?ri 
striving to maintain and 
promote <^ur tiefr with 
the capitals of the coun- 
tries of the world, above 
all, the neighibouriiig and 
Ifslamic one*. Meabages 
of good will and bebt re- 
^ardc have been *>eni Ut 
all the capitals for eonfe- 
otidatinjf the bundb and 
for attracting their coo- 
peration and- their aesis- 
tance What would be 
the reaction of every cer- 
tain capital, will be kno- 
wn later on 

Our recent visit to 
Mobcow took place bat- 
ed on the enduring rela- 
tions and direct coopera- 
tion projframme betwe- 
en Kabul arvd Mo»co« 
elites. la*it year a dele- 
gation had come from 
the Soviet capital to Ka- 
bul for the saxive purpo- 
<M". During ittii stay ti»e- 
re. the A-fghan delega- 
tion had working meet- 
in gb with the leadership 
of Moscow Municipality 
ijnd heads of the city 
concerned' organs. The 
ebultt; can be positive 
and helpful, as both the 
hideb regulated their ties 
based on perfectly new 
principles and iiormtf 

TheKe relation^ pave 
the ground tor Mosww 
citv to be helpiful in ex- 
change of goods, creat- 
ion of different ventur- 
es, contributioa in im- 
provement of water sup- 
pi v and draina.ge systetn 
of the capital. Of cour- 
se, the eaonne has been 
embodied in a protocol 
signed. It is important to 
arrange the mechawiBtn 
of these relatiornt lega- 
lly 60 that it can' Ibe frui- 
tful for both the parties. 
In thetie new ties of co- 
operation between Kbar- 
ul and Moscow Munic- 
ipalities, the chaimbem of 
commerce and industrteft 
of Kaiiul and the Kalbtil 
city Union of CTaftam- 
en are also innrolved 
(C MSrmA) 
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Sufficient 
liable for 



amount of coal 

distribution in winter 



In the months to come, 
some 50000 tons of Goal 
shall be disttibuted am- 
ong 60000 families in Ka- 
bul city. According to 
the envisaged jdan of 
the Coal Briket Factory 
the process of Coal distri- 
bution will be underta- 
ken at 14 centers in the 
12 precincts of Kabul ci- 
ty. 

In this connection, the 
Briket Factory director 
Mohammad Hassan Os- 
man, coimnented as foll- 
ows: ,iv 

Each deserving family 
in Kabul city shall re- 
ceive 900 kgs of Coal at 
the rate of Afs. 4 per kg 
I while coal cost A4a- 14 
I per kg for the governm- 
ent. And in order to he- 



lp the people, the gove- 
rnment has given a subs- 
idy of Afi. 10 per kg 
of Coal to them. 

The required quantity 
of Coal for Kabul citlaens 
will be transported from 
Baghlan by the private 
sector in accordance with 
the protocols already co- 
ncluded. 

Presently, Coal is bei- 
ng brought to Kabul from 
the ICarkar mines and 
Dood. Kash in Baghlan 
pfoKhjee, The autl^oriti- 
s« ctf .jfPA Briket facto- 
ry is mA^g ettortt t« 
supply for the Kabul ci- 
tizens sufficient quant- 
ity of Coal for coming wi- 
nter season. And by tiie 
end of the month of Jatiza 
this year, the factory 



had transported 3000 tons 
of Coal utilizing th* pas- 
abilitiei of ]vivate sector. 
The ensuranoe of distribu- 
tion of coal and competant ' 
oommoisrionB have beeai»> 
rmed to draw Up thctf 
plans to make cm* that 
the distribution proeew 
go on ivuptflj. 

It must be mcntionsd ' 
that prdoxlty vUI be givv 
en during dtetributton of' 
Coal to govcmmenti Mnh 
ants, tile hasndiiMpfMid 
and the next of tUa.«f 
the martyn and othar 
deaervini cate g o ri aa oi 
ciliaeBi^ 

Sag. Hassan added: LaA 
year 34000 ton «f Coal 
warn distriboted to Kabul 
citiaensL Tbte year M 
per cent of coal Was diit- 



zabtttod w oonopared- to 
the same period of last 
year. — — 
...(Bf UUMM NatMVHi) 
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Mujadeddi disagrees with 
hardliners 



f^and Mohammadl along AfWhinisttn. 

with a representative of jj^ g direct chaUenge to 
the Iran-^ased Shilte aect hardlineie, Mujadl- 
^ - _ — . -J ^ inv<^ved m 

the conflict were more 
than seven Tanxkns and 
several factione baaed in 



The Agence France Pr- 

Lite c support to the idea 

ease reports that at »he itr„4«3f#« 

end of his visit to New ^ 

York, Sebghatullah Mil- would take ntar- 

ftididi told a press con- ^ «• people of Af- 

ference that "if some of «l»MJ«tan and the gieat 

the friends ate atiU ina- ^^l„^j£f ff^!?? 

isting on the policies ha- •^JT^STS^ 

rmful for peace In Afgh- Z^tJ^^ ^'^'^ . ' 

r .^'."^''^ ^t^rSt 

agree with them, for we , . ^'**™» 
are the majorily. GaUani «<« 



to 



Peshawar and nine groups 
in Iran, adding *VewiU 
act with the decision by 
the Majority". He said 
that he had disoosaed the 
May 21st sUtement by 
the UN Secretary a«n«t- 
al on the Af^ian politi- 



cal solution through the 
creation of an provisional 
administration in Kahol 
on the basis of intra^ 
Afghan dialogue. 

^Making to correspon- 
dents in Islamabad, Mu- 
jMUdi said that Mr. Kh- 
aliqyar was a neutral 
man, an assertion giving 
tile correipondenis the 
iriipreaaion tiiat Mujadidi 
is supporting Khaliqyar. 



hie view tm 
attacks on cities, Mujadidi 
said that audi attacks 
were humpecing the pro- 



cess of political solution 
of the Afghan queftion. 

In reply to a question 
as the leaden of the 
extremist Tanzims such 
as Gulbuddin, Sayaf, Kh- 
alis as well as Rabani, 
who has Joined them re- 
cently, were opposi^the 
political solution ci the 
Afghan' question, Muja- 
didi said that he did pot 
agree with those whose 
policy is harmful for the 
Afghan people. 

Ihe Voice of America 
hais reported that Gulb- 
uddin, pointing to the 
moderates, has called as 
traitorous those who are 
ready to Join a CoaliatioD 
government with Kabul 
sind hoad octfoUatkm wi- 
th the lutBn. 

Speali^ to the BBC, 
Mujadidi said there was 
no bMic differences am- 
ong the opposition Tatta- 
ims but their differendM 
over the usurpiloo oi 
power. 'TSveryone is att- 
ei^iHing to be the Pirffciident 
of Afghanistan", he said. 
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Prime Miniater Fw^u- 
l{h«q IDMdiqyiff chaared 
a Itlenary MBk>n of the 
councU of Itimatei* yes- 
terday to di*cu» liiUB* 
pertaiDinC to Ibe wnp^y 
of wheat, fuel ma- 
teriaJa, crude oU and 
co^ and al«o 
conAirined a aeries of le- 
gialatWe documents in- 
duding tiie on 13m 
rigihita and privileges ci 
Ute wounded, dlaabled, 
POWs, mMng pemona 
and the families oi ma- 
rtyrea. 

At Ifae outaet, the 
Prikne Minteter apprised 
the cabinet of tbe pre- 
vami« political, limit- 
ary and economic attu- 
atfon in the country, 
adding 4fatt events are 
Indioatiwe of the fMct 
that the national rcoo- 
nciliatloa policy and the 
peaoe initlativea ot the 
ataete of the BepuUic 
of A^Bbaniatan had ga- 
ined national and inte- 
inatlooial reoognation. 

9e called the prevail- 
ing atmcapbere aa oon^ 
ducive for Interuation- 
al undentanding and oo- 
opeFatton beWeen ti^ 
eaat and wait and the 
auppqrt of thaae ooun- 
triei for pcaoefut and 
fxdttical aettfamaBt of 
Ihie' At^n qoeation. 
Be aJao aivreclated the 
TJN peace efforta and 
Ibe ' maAatoiy atrtdaa of 
aome dountriaa and pea- 
oe-loving foroea for br- 
iaglBf alwut understan- 
ding among 4he ACgb- 
ana and holding m to- 
tr*-iA<^um ddakigue. 

Prime 'Mifltets 
aaaived the g 9 V€tt aoF 
ent mecnbem of the so- 
und traffic fkm on the 
country'a main hi^anr- 
ays and aaid that tfae 
private aector had conc- 
luded . pnotocols for in4>- 
ort of 80,000 tons of oil 
products and shall rea- 
ch here aoon. 

'Ibe contract for e6ta>- 
blishdng a oondepsedrigaa 
int stock company has 
been concluded recent- 
ly by the Afghan Fario 
Nacir company and a 
Soviet Enterpnse. The 
plant is expected to 
ctart production with a 
capad^ of 6000 coodana- 
ed gaa baloiHw per day. 
Coal extraction is gotog 
OB, wheat pwchaae tr^ 
cm domestic and inter- 
national markets ia in 
progress. Hie Afghan 
delegaftk>XM' viait to the 
Soviet Union hm yi^dad 
fruitful Mutti, the if 
anaport of se,000 tow 



CM plenary session held: 

200,000 tons wheat to be 
procured from domestic soprces 



of wheat from India is 
underway via Soviet te- 
rritory. So far about 
30,000 tons wheat has 
been .purchased ibr the 
peasants and oarinf to 
favourable dimstle co&- 
dMIow axound 200,000 
tons ^eat can be proc- 
ured llrom doiasitic soii- 
rces this yetf", be pout- 
ted out 

As per the instrudion 
of tfae Gouacil of ifini- 
ateis, the mdaisteKV of 
mines and induatriea and 
joint stocic oompany ha« 
presemted sepaxate 
reports on the nd- 
niatTies* measures for fa- 
cilitating procurement of 
wfaeat Mid fuel to 4he 
pvbU& . 

Tbe Gogoamaroe Mini- 
ster Zakim Shah refxir. 
ted tbarti the ministry 
had held diacuaaloaB wi- 
th tbe prlrrste sector 
for stonily of oil pcod- 
ucte «d which the la- 
tter p3ed0ad zeadhiMB 
and demanded from fhe 
ffavarwneot to prareat 
,unneoaasK7 iaterfercnee 
of scBos. state ongaBa 
in ai^vly and dislrflN»* 
tkjn of the same to the 
people. Beprasesttintf tbe 
joKrenaneot, Zafclm Shah 
aasurad tile sector of 
tbe ip m tttm e n fs aU-n»- 
uad cooparation and as- 
sistanoa to this eHflset 

H« added that Nairn 
Wase Badakhahattl. Ba- 
htfiftana. Vmi^^ Fwid 
and sdme oUmC ieompan- 
iea hai^ opn^toded pro- 
Aooola fto- ' iSbport of 
80,000 tana oil products 
wHfa foreign aouroas. 

'Rkt session inatruoted 
tha xelerant staOe 
organs to eoaure safe 
tranvbrtation, and }asC 
distrtbittlon and sale of 
oil products to be kii|>> 
ottad by tile private 
sector. 

mie mines and Indu- 
stiies Ifinister Eng. Ab- 
dul; SMnad Sal^ rep- 
orted on extraction of 
ooai and said Utt dlst- 
r fc o tto n of coal to tbe 
Kabul' citiaedla would 
start from the beginn- 
ing of iflaan. One tboua- 
aoki tpos of cru- 



de oil have al- 
ready been tran^Mrted 
to Kabul' and 9000 toirn 
more shall be tranaport- 
ed' in the comtaig mont- 
this year. 
Hie Minister of Light 
Industrica and Foodstu- 
ffs told tbe aession that 
110,000 tons wheat had 
remadned from the prev- 
ious contracts with tbe 
Soviet Union whicb haft 
to be delivered to the 
Afghan side in due time, 
Ibe Indian-assisted wh- 
eat is to be transported 
to Afghanistan and se- 
parate contracts dull 
be oondluded with aome 
other countries which 
have given acceptable 
offers. An Afghan dele- 
gation la prepuiaff to 
leave for tiiese countr- 
iea. 

Later, the session he- 
ard a report by the to- 
wn^ilanning ai^ Housing 
Administration on apec^ 
ilyinjf the prices of rea- 
idential apartments of 
Siuiarara preasntsd ' by 
Eng. Mian Ahmad, the 
admiblatraflBflla dit^cty-, 
rcBotvinc that . tfe^. said 

apaiimest be ' idH_. i*>" 
4be pdbtlc^ikttA Htbalr 
occupants at the cost of 
Aft. 10840 per ctMe nfS- 
tr«B. 

^Ibe Deputy Minister 
of Planning! tufonued 
the sesaion on talks be- 
tween tbe repMeotatlvaa 
of Af^ianistu and the 
delegation of Tajikist- 
an Bepi*lic of the So- 
viet Union on trade and 
economic cooperation. 



The CM session con- 
firmed the commereial- 
economic cooperati<n> pr- 
otocol between the Re- 
public of Af^aniatas 
and the TaJifc'SSR co- 
vering deveiop*nent of 
trade and economic ties 
and adentific and cul- 
tural exchanges betw- 
een the Afi^ian and 
the Tajik companies, tn- 
stitutioM and factories. 
Noting that tile protocol 
would fadUtate Aaither 
exchan^ of geods on 
barter b a sis lududlug 
eetd>lishment of Joint 
banks. companies and 
tra»raortat^n enterpris- 
es. The protocol a^ 
coveia goods excban^ 
between the border pro- 
vinces of Al^aniatan 
and the Taj^SSR, co- 
ooeration in fhe sphe r es 
of agrlcuUure, irttgat- 
ion. bidustries, trade, po- 
wer energy. ^ transport, 
commut^ca^ns, pwdiHe 
health, and exchange of 
economic, oommerciafl, 
cultural and scientifk: 
dele^itions Jbetween Ibe 
two reipublice. 

Ibe session instructed 
the ministry of water 
and power to adopt pro- 
per meaaures for desig- 
ning solar energy pro^ 
ecta in Bagraml and 
Badamba* oouJtry fo- 
with the coooer- 
ation of the UN institu- 
tiona. 

ACdUST. W . Ittl 



Easy-term loans 



P aahtan y Tejaraty Ba- 
nk (FIB) re ud ered ovar 
UMI aMlUon Afghanis as 
an ' eziKirt>import loan to 
varioua traders and co- 
mmercial coterpriaas of 
the country in the first 
qtiarter of tha cuirent 
ye^ Thk figfUf indic- 
ates i growtis ' of over 
78 per eant iberease 
over the first quarW 
of the last year. 

Similarly, the PTB has 
in vlaw to distribute 
Aft. 4100 tcmon as )o- 
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arm to national traders ndition. 



in the current 
The figure t^cmt .. a gr- 
owtii ct abmt ten p|n«* 
cant iff eom|>aziso& last 
year. 

TIm! abov« was stated 
by a source of the Pa* 
ahtany Tejaraty Bank 
to KT reiKttiar addtaifl 
that; Tbe FIB has bar 
nkbig accounts with cmt- 
er BO baolQi in varioua 
countiiea of the vorid. 
Tbia baidc has tti bra- 
nches in Karadd, Pesh- 
awar aod Ghaman whfe^ 



re they aaaiat Afghan 
traden in ahipment and 
delivery of their gooda. 
— ixT conduaion it will 
be sUted that the PTB 
plays a prominent role 

in facilitating and prom- 
oting ' die national eco- 
nomy of the R.A Dur- 
ing' thia year .the bank 
haa r«idered Als. 3S00 
million for import loans, 
Afs. 400 million to ex- 
part loans and |70 mill- 
ion ta both export and 
Import loana to the tra- 
d^ and commercial en- 
tenwisea of the country. 
Moreover, the PTB ear- 
ned over Afs. 1973 mi- 
mm in 19S0 HS. 

A aource added: ine 
transportation difficulties 
jeopardized both the, im- 
port of the process and 
export of the coxmtry 
and had s deteriorating 
effect upon the activ- 
itiea of the bank. The 
PTB incurred great lo- 
sses on account of the 
goods under its custody. 
A number of neigiibou- 
ring countries, contrary 

to the internationally ac- 
cepted norms and regu- 
lations, impoaed varioua 
unjustified obstacles, in- 
eluding delay of transit 
of Afghan gooda by res- 
orting to discriminatory 

attitude towarda Afghan 
goods at the borders 
and customs services. 

Likewise, the number 
of saving accounts reg- 
istered total deposits in 
the PTB showB that de- 
spite these obstacles the 
banks took measures to 
promote its activities 
even under difficult co- 

" * • • -ft* 



fixed capital of the bank 
at the end of the year 
1369 HS waa estimated 
at Afs. 2000 million wh- 
ile its circulation cou- 
nted for over Afs. 83461 
million in the current 
year. 

(By Najbt Maaiwed) 



PM appreciates govt, accomplishments 

28 projects commissioned 



Piime Minister Fazlul- 
haq Khaliqyar chaired an 
extraordinary lession of 
the council of muusters 
to study implementation 
of the socio-economic de- 
vdiopment plan and the 
state budget for the firet 
six manths of 1370 HS. 
The session adopted sep- 
ataW Tcsoltttioai ^ "^after 
hearing a detailed report 
by Ghulam Muhaiuddin 
Siohbaz, Minlstetr of Pl- 
anning in this respect. 

The planning minister 
8ai4 in hk report that 
due to the protraction of 
the war and the resul- 
ting btarden on the state 
budget, limited level of 
production and domestic 
incomes and marked fall 
in- the foreign technics^ 
and financial assistance; 
a sum of Afs. 15,4 billion 
which includes Afs. 11.5 
from the domestic and 
87.^ million US dollars' 
from foreign sources was 
anticipated for financing 
472 projects during the 
first half of Hie current 
year. 

However, in a bid to 
commission tile planned 
projects at the earliest, 
a greater portion of the 
invested sum was spent 
on 28 transitional and 
rehabilitatory projects. 

Almost 90 percent of 
the appropriated sums for 
the said projeots has be- 
en spMit and 11 of the 
472 iJanned ejects have 
received their ai^ropria- 
tions. Hie projects of the 
complex of the Ministry 
of Communicationfi, Ba- 
dam Bagh and Bagrami 
poultry farme, Bagbd Om- 
umi -maternity • hospital 
and the administrative 
buUding of the Ministry 
of Statistics were comp- 
leted in this period, said 
tl»e planning minister. • 
The Ministry of Reh- 
abilitation and Rural De- 
velopment also speeded 
up the work of some 
planned and out of plan 
projects and set them to 
work with UN technical 
and financial assistance 
in the centre and prov- 
inces. 

Great improvements are 
also noticed in production 
of cereals and develop,, 
ment of animal husban- 
dry and in implementat- 
iort of the agticultoral 
projects. 



In the spheres of mines 
and industries both in 
the state and the private 
sectors marked strides 
are seen. The net indu- 
strial production in the 
private eedw has been 
recorded Afs. 1,7 hilUon 
indicating 77 perceilt inv. 
plementation of the plan 
targets in the first dz 
months of 1370 HS. 

A detaiiedi report was 
also presented to the ses- 
sion On erjdoration and 
extraction of mines, tran- 
sport, social and cultural 
services, domestic and fo- 
reign balance, fluctuation 
and high prices of com- 
modities and the govern- 
ment's measures for pro- 
curement of primary com- 
modities through the state 
and the private sectors. 

After hearing the expl- 
anations of the planning 
minister and other relev- 
ant state organs, the se- 
ssion reeominended tinni 
the ministries and state 
organs should utilise all 
their possibilities for 
und implementation of 
the planned projects and , 
the state measures to | 
this end. 

The session asserted th- 
at the prevailing delicate 
Situation in the country 
should never lead to de- 
lay in execution of the 
plan indices and constru- 
ction of the public utility 
projects in the country. 

I 

Moreover, Prim* Min- j 
iater assigned the related! 
nuoisters that the const- 1 
ruction work of import- 
ant projects including De- '< 
hsabz brick kiln, Reish- 
kihor cattle farm, Kabul 
airport terminal, the main 
c ommercial centre of the i 
peasants cooperatives' Wa- 
tan children homes in Mi- 
crorayon and Karte Par- 
wan and Kabul Univer- 
sity second dormitory be 
completed and commiss- 
ioned at the earliest and 
that the Ministry of Pl- 
annihg will put necessary 
l>udg€t at the disposal of 
the related' departments 
and ministries to this 
end. 



Talcing advantage of 
the experiences of the 
first six months of the 
current year, the premier 
expected the related org- 
ans to complet^y realize 
the plan indices of thi^ 
year. 

Considering the compl- 
etion of 160 projects of 
the private sector entrep- 
reneurs as a manifestation 
of the active participat- 
ion of the national trad- 
ers in reconstruction of 
the homeland and growth 
of the economy of the co- 
untry, the prime minister 
stressed that the govern- 
ment shoiUd continue to 
safeguard the interests 
of the patriotic traders In 
the private sector. 

"More facilities have be- 
en envisaged for develo|»- 
pment and promotion of 
the private sector activ- 
ities, in, > the law on pro- 
motion and development 
of domestic and foreign 
investment; law on money 
and bankihg and law on' 
chambers of commerce 
and industries'*, remarked 
the premier. 

Soon after Shah Mahm4, 
oud first deputy minister - 
of finance readout the 
report of the Ministry of > 
Finance on realisation of 
the state budget for the 
firet six months of the 
current year. The session 
assessed the report as 
compreherwive and app- 
reciated the siurge of the 
direct taxation income by 
400 percent, the increase 
of the income of tne 
indirect taxation by 8.2 
percent and the surge of 
the incomes of the sale 
of state services and goo- 
ds and. the state, enterp- 
rises and issued instruc- 
tions that measures sh- 
ould be adopted on the 
sale and export of natu- 
ral gas. 

The cotmcil of minist- 
ers has urged all mini- 
stries, departments and 

institutions to refrain fr- 
om purchasing cars, fur- 
niture and other luxur- 
ious items to prevent fu^- 
rther pressure on the 
state budget 




The session debated the 
suggestion of the Ministry 
of Commerce on the pu- 
rchase, sale and transpo- 
ration of the oil products 
to the compatr- 
iots and decided 
that the deputy prime 
minister for the economic 



affairs along witfa i&e 
ministries of planning, 
commerce and finance 
should serioiisly assess the 
■•def^aency of oil products, 
and their related issues 
and report the rescdts to 
the nett session of the 
council of ministers. 

_ 10/15 ■ 
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£Qodstuffs are abound in Kabul inari&ets. 

9/16j 
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HYPNOTISM IN AFGHANISTAN 



1 



Abdul Bahijn ^4ufi, 

Jid|»« 9f Kalml oMdicai 
iiMtitate and founder <^ 

tan. , .Having four linei, 
1* fet iip coogta dub 
in Afghanin^ in 1962 
^ haif aoqttalntel 

flU thia HMTt tor 
jmn. Ha if Q4V 

Hie x^ame of thia dub 
w« modlfM to (aehool 
of phyaical training) in 
a gatiwring beld by the 
leading bodica of Stbul 
city apart'duSba. 

Abdul Bahim Yoat^ 
waa ii^tervl$^ by our 
neporten The ezoerpta 
from the Intoview ar9 
presented below: 

Q: Wky iM yoo mo4- 
Uj the ntmm ti yo«r 
elnb ta (acheol et phy. 
deal taMag)? 



A: M a Holy aport, Cc- , 
ngfu makes active the ^ 
mental and physical for- 
ces in the human body 
and even it Si eUe to 
make active the hypn- 
otism force in a man. 

That ia why it ia qidte 
oJc that this dub ahould* 
be named (achool of ph/ 
ysical training), 

Q: Is a CQoifbi qtorte- 
mmm the aidy «ae wIm 
eaa hart m aeeeaa to 




Bailiaqi ^j)ubliflhi$g ho* 
UK Ixfs earaed^Aia 642-< 
3175 and 316350 respecti- 
vely from the sale of its 
books in the centre -and 
provinces of the country • 
in the first quarter of die 
current Afghan year, in- 
dicating the expandpn 
of-the sco^ Of.itslactivit- , 

The books mainly sup- 
plied by- the Baihaqi pu- 
blishing house are in Pa* 
sbtu, "^Dari, £^giidi, 
U^bi^i, Russian, Germ- ' 
an, ^^noh, Arabic 
and Urdu laz^ua^got-toid 
are imported from the 
Soviet imblishing house, 
namely Mazhdona T^aro-. 
dpsya.Kniga m per a pro-* 
tocol 'conduded between 



Qi Mi Mo aaiartifioial sleep tiie 




A: No, the faith, tho- 
ught, intention, imag- 
ination and hypnotiam 
forces are God's gifts 
wUdi axe available in 
all humanbeing. Some, 
of them ate active and 
aome ot&ers are inactive 
in a hxunan body. By 
UJdng much paina a 
congfu sportsman can 
make active some of the 
above forces. 

Q: By taking advant- 
age of «Ua iport, dil 
yos make aa aoeeaa to 
liypnottamr 
, A: Yes. 

Q:Whcn did yoa find 
this foree Is your body? 

A: One year ago, 

Q: How have yo^ wed 
this foroe? 

A: I have, used thia 
force in strengthening 
my . mental health • and 
treatment of patienta. 



Q 

Utile bit the 
of your patteataT 

A: With my hypnotic 
advices three d^iiette 
amokers gave up with 
•mokinjg dgazteites I have 
ao Car treated a Woman 
I who had auffered from 
Branchial asthma. I hy- 
pnotize this woman once 
in a week and 1 paaa 
the treatment fllou^^ts 
to her mind. 

Q: Pleaa^ eipbki a 11- 
tUe bit <be aalhef «r 
year treatneat? 
A: 40 day faating is 
one <tf the important me- 
thods of my treatmoit 
In this period the pat- 
ient go without food, 
but only he or she dr- 
inks scone water; 



feel hnaier la tiila pe^ 
ilod? 

A: iNo, hyjuMtism cre- 
ates a force for the pa- 
tient that he go 
without food in this pe- 
riod. ^ 

Q: Hew about yew 
teatOe patteotr 

A; She has ao far done 
a>^y faating and ahe 
^ quite fine and after 
^ days ahe wiU be 
allowed to take food. 
I Q: Bow doea tiie hyp. 
— " elCeet the hi 



one who baa produced a 
state like deep deep. 

Q: What to yew aMsa. 

age? 

A: I want to serve tlv> 
rough this path the bo- 
mpatriots and all hum- 
anbeings ot our giobei 

(By Dr. Zahir AyeaiO 



being? 

A: A peiBOQ will obey 
suggestions made by the 



Publishing House offers readable 



the two pulvlitihing ho- 
uses ini Wn: Ibe boailQB 
whkhi re-piteted in the 
gcyvensment printing . 
houees are aJeo eoifxlied 
to tbe public. Aeeording 
to MothaBxxnad HawhiiTn 
Baiktianii presidenft of the 
bouse the pnbladiing bonee 
is planning to condude 
similar protocols with 
the publidiing bbiise of 
other friendly countries 
to import sdentific, tech- 
nical, specialized, his- 
tory, geo^aphy, boo- 
ks and encyc^pedia for 
public use. 

Baihaqi pi^li^ing ho- 
use has , three main bodk 
outlets in the capital aR^ 
fourteen others in ihe 



books 



provinces of the country. 

The books which were \ 
imparted from the Soviet 
Union were suj^lied to 
the book fans in a che- 
ap price, but now first 
of all there is scardty of 

these books and pn the 
other band in cape tbey . 
are available are sold ra-' 
ther in a high price. I 
put thia very question to 
9rdddeni of Baihaiqi 
houae. TiM 
fiite.f^ie were procu)fing 
■jasj^ilaed books from 
, S09^ publishing ho- 
use after tiiia date '^ome , 



financial problems ar- 
ose. 

However, as per our pr- 
esent plan, we have ded- 
ded to import books from 
other 'publishing house in 
the world ' besides the bo- 



oks 



we- are procur?' 



from the^Soyiet Union. 
Furthermore, We i, I'e 
cjecisive to import station- 
ary from abroad too 
and supply it to the piibl- 
ic," * , 

I was keen to know ho v 
many volumes of books 
have been imported from 
ajbroad tlus year. So I put 
the same question before 
the president of the hou- 
se he told me that eight 
volvnues fff )books mainly 
in Pa*«tt, Dari, ' and ' 



Uzbaki languages with 
the circulation of 950, 
11585 and 1000 respectiv- 
ely had been imported 
from aijroad exdianginc ' 
calcuUexB and maga^ies. 
Andi in his words the boo- 
ks afvadialiie in the house 
are sold in a reasonable 
prices, and ndoe formats. ! 

Baihaqi pubdiahing ho- 
use was established ia 
1969 in the framework 
of government printing 
house, mainly engag- 
ed in importing and 
trading of the books. Ho- 
wever, later on it star- 
ted its actiyities in the 
'tramework of the iniform- 
tMat 'tfad culture , minici- 
*|^' ^ a f»x>fitd>le it^tito 

nififli , 

1^ 
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8/9 - The News (Pakistan) - The ROA con- 
ceded the fall of the Wakhan corridor to 
rebel forces. (See p. 6 .) 

8/13 - SCMP - Guerrillas freed a Soviet 
POW yesterday as a good will gesture (as 
well as in exchange for 25 guerrilla 
POWs) & then sat down for an hour-long 
chat with the Foreign Minister of the 
Russian Republic. Nothing came of the 
talks . 

8/19 - Independence Day was celebrated 
throughout Afghanistan. 




9/5 - BIA - The ROA will purchase 200,000 
tons of wheat from a private local com- 
pany (see p . 36) . 

9/7 - BIA - The ROA recognized the inde- 
pendence of the Republics of Lithuania, 
Latvia & Estonia, 

- The price of 1kg of meat rose to Afs. 
2,000, up from Afs. 800 last year; 7kgs 
of onions are Afs. 900, 7 kgs of toma- 
toes are Afs. 800. 

9/9 - BIA - Pay am states that there are 
ample quantities of flour, maize, wheat 
& peas in the Kabul Grain Market but 
that the prices offered by shopkeepers 
are "sarcastic." 

9/14 - LAT & NYT - The US & the USSR 
agreed yesterday to halt all military 
aid to the warring factions in Afghani- 
stan as of 1/1/92. The following is 
from the LAT which also reported that 
Najibullah vows to stay in power until 
a UN settlement allows elections that 
include his party. 

>^rhe accord dealt a heavy blow to 
PjPesident Najibullah, the leader of 
/5ghanistan's Communist regime. 

relied heavily on Soviet-sup- 
plied armaments to fend off rebels. 

;|)NajibulIah summoned his Cabi- 
net and party leaders to an emer- 
gj^cy meeting in Kabul to discuss 
tlte impact of the accord. 

5f It will certainly put Najibullah 
md his regime under pressure," 



—"We expect that all the [war- 
rihg] parties and the Najibullah 
government will contribute to that 
pijt)cess" of airanging an interim 
authority, Pankin said. "After that. 
el«ctions will be held in the coun- 
ty, and the outcome of those 
elections will see who will stay in 
power and who will go." 

The main aim of the interim 
aOlhority, Baker said, is to ensure 
tliat the Najibullah regime does 
"not have the ability or influence 
to»skew the elections. The details 
ot,that mechanism, how it's going 
lo-work and what elements of the 
gttVemment will be supervised by 

[or] transferred to the U.N. author- 
ity, all of those details really still 
have to be worked out.' 



sMd one Asian military analyst in 
t^ Afghan capital. 

Baker and Pankin appeared to 
agree that Najibullah could re- 
main in place as the titular chief of 
gdVemment, as long as much of his 
regime's power is transferred to an 
2rim U.N.-sanctioned authority 
ing the run-up to elections. The 
;han rebels have long demanded 
lat Najibullah step down before 
any elections could be held. 




Both Baker and Pankin said they 
expect the aid cutoff to force the 
two sides to negotiate seriously 
with each other for the first time. 

Yevgeny M. Primakov, Gorba- 
chev's foreign policy adviser, is 
now in the Mideast, talkmg witn 
leaders in Saudi Arabia and Iran, 
two (rf the Afghan rebels' principal 
backers, to promote the dialogue. 

"We are working to get the 
message through to both sides that 
the time for peace has come and 
that we and the Americans will do 
everything we can to end this 
war," Vitaly I. Churkin, the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry's spokesman, 
said. "And we . . . will be seeking 
direct discussions with the Afghan 
(^position. We think that would 
help accelerate the search for 
peace." 




I after announcing yesterday that their coun- 
tries would ceaae all weapons deliveries to combatants in Afghanistan. 

9/14 - NYT - On the aid halt's effect on 
Najibullah, Rep. Charles Wilson said: 



9/15 - LA Daily 
News - Guerril- 
las initially 
welcomed the US- 
Soviet agreement 
but, after a 2nd 
look, Yunis Khalis 
said, "This is an 
injustice. " 
- The LA Times 



"1 think that India is NajibuUah's 
last best hope," Representative 
Charles Wilson, a Texas Democrat who 
I has been an ardent supporter of the 
C.LA.'s Afghan operations, said in a 
telephone interview today. "The best 
thing that can happen is that he will 
leave. The worst, which is possible, is 
that he will become just another war- 
lord" in a country whose rural areas 
are already carved into tribal fief- 
doms. 



reported it this way: 



Kabul Says It's Set 
to Halt Fighting 

ISLAMABAD. Pakistan -The 
Soviet-backed Afghan govern- 
ment said Saturday it is ready to 
stop the war against Western -sup- 
ported guerrillas and endorsed Fri- 
day's U.S. -Soviet agreement to 
halt all weapons supplies to the 
warring sides by Jan. 1. 

But radical Muslim guerrillas 
said they will continue fighting to 
topple President NajibuUah's gov- 
ernment in KabuL 

Afghan Premier Fazlul Haq 
Khaleqyar has "expressed full 
readiness to ensure peace and ces- 
sation of the war as well as imple- 
mentation of the Soviet-U.S. joint 
statement," the official Bakhtar 
news agency said. 



Two major guerrilla groups 
based in Pakistan welcomed the 
arms cutoff agreement, saying it 
would hasten the fall of Najibul- 
lah's government 

But guerrilla leader Gulbuddin 
Helcmatyar partly retracted Satur- 
day a statement by his Hizb-i-Ista- 
mi party expressing approval, say- 
ing the agreement contained a 
trick to twister Najibullah. 
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9/15 - AFGHANews ( Jamiat) cites a "re- 
liable source" as saying that ex-King 
Zahir Shah has been suffering from 
heart disease for many years & that 
his doctors have advised him not to 
travel to places over 2,000 meters 
above sea level. "Afghanistan is 
situated at a high altitude making 
it unsuitable for him to assume the 
leadership role." 

9/16 - TIME reports that although So- 
viet cargo planes are still flying 
into Kabul, the Russian wheat they 
carry is actually supplied by India, 
purchased by New Delhi under a bar- 
ter arrangement (see p. 36). 

9/17 - UN Press Release - ROA Prime 
Minister Fazl-Ul-Haq Khaliqyar will 
visit UN headquarters on 9/24 to 
meet with Perez de Cuellar & address 
the UN General Assembly. 

- UN Press Release SG/T1963 - To a 
question on Afghanistan the Sec'y 
Gen'l said he had received strong 
support for his efforts to find an 
Afghan solution from Iranian Presi- 
dent Rafsanjani, Pakistani President 
Ishaq & Saudia Arabian King Fahd. 
The recent US-USSR agreement has im- 
proved the situation & he feels that 
he can pursue his efforts with the 
assurance that the risk of hostili- 
ties has considerably decreased. 

- LAT - Rebel commanders rejected an 

offer* from Afghan President Naji- 
bullah to directly negotiate an end 
( ^ to their country's civil war. vowmg 

^ to fight on to topple his Commu- 

AFGHANews nigt-style government. They also 
ar t icle accused fundamentalist rebel chief 
on p . 16 ) Gulbuddin Hckmatyar of secretly 
plotting to form a coalition govern- 
ment with Najibullah and Gen. 
Shahnawaz Tanai, a former de- 
fense minister who defected m 
1990. "Now when jihad [holy war] 
is nearing success and the regime is 
on its way out, a new game is bcmg 
played to put up hurdles and pro- 
long Najib's life," said a statement 
by the political committee of the 
Council of Commanders. 

9/19 - Washington Tost - The US-So- 
viet agreement to stop arms ship- 
ments to the Afghans has triggered 
increased fighting around Kabul 
(see p. 24) • 



9/19 - LAT - Najibullah restored Afghan 
citizenship to ex-King Zahir Shah & 22 
members of his family. 

- Frontier Post - Saudi Arabia gave the 
Afghan mujahideen the Gulf War "booty," 
including tanks, canons, guns, etc., (see 
p. 9), 

9/20 - Washington Post - Steve Coll writes 
that Najibullah doesn't worry about when 
or how he will die. "...I would like to 
point out that... life & death is something 
that is in the hands of God" (see p. 25). 




9/27 - Asiaweek - Kabul announced on 9/16 
that an "inter-Afghan" dialogue would 
convene soon & that Najibullah would not 
attend. 

- Ashtabula (Ohio) Star-Beacon - 

KHYBER PASS, Pakistan — Princess Diana scanned Pakistan's 
battle-scarred border with Afghanistan on Thursday and saw where a 
Scud missile had blasted a hole. The wife of Prince Charles, heir to the 
British throne, is on a four-day tour that ends Friday. She is the first royal 
visitor to this majority Muslim nation in 30 years. A fleet of jeeps with 
mounted machine guns escorted her entourage through the Khyber 
Pass the narrow corridor where the armies of Alexander the Great, 
Genghis Khan and the British were decimated by fearless Pathan tnbes- 
man who still rule the area. Fortress-like homes line the coiling, 35-mile 
road Sandbags — remnants of the last tribal feud — are strewn every- 
where At Michni Point, the last outpost, the princess looked down into 
Afghanistan and the border village of Torkham, where a medium-range 
Scud missile hit. Since the 1979 Soviet intervention in Afghanistan, fore- 
igners are rarely allowed to travel through the Khyber and then only with 
an armed police escort. 

10/1 - NYT - Najibullah called for pro- 
vincial & local elections with the parti- 
cipation of all political groups, including 
rebels. These elections would be a prelude 
to nat'l elections, envisaged for next year. 



Speaking to Afghan and foreign jour- 
nalists and Soviet diplomats today, Mr. 
Najibullah argued that free elections 
were the only reasonable alternative to 
further bloodshed. "The Government 
of Afghanistan," he said, "is willing to 
launch elections under United Nations 
supervision with the participation of 
representatives of the opposition." 



Under his proposal, elections would 
be conducted in both Government- and 
mujahedeen-controlled areas, where 
candidates from all sides would be free 
to run for office. Mr. Najibullah also 
called upon the United Nations to moni- 
tor the elections, both to insure their 
fairness and as preparation for over- 
seeing nationwide elections for Parlia- 
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menl and the presidency. 

"We sincerely welcome the candi- 
dates of the opposition," the President 
said. 

Twice during his news conference 
the rumble of incoming rockets could 
be heard and several times electrical 
power to the building failed. - • % 

"It is important to find a graceful 
way out for him," a Soviet diplomat 
said today after listening to Mr. Naji- 
bullah's proposal. "He is a Pushtun. He 
is a fighter. He will not go unless he 
goes honorably." ' » 

Just last week, Mr. Najibuilah, in a 
speech to Parliament, called for a "na- 
tional unity government," which he 
said would function as a transitional 
government in the period between a 
cease-fire and national elections. As he 



described his plan, the unity govern- 
ment would be composed of members 
of all opposition groups as well as 
members of the Kabul Government. 

At moments in his speech to Parlia- 
ment, the President retreated into an 
almost cryptic, lyrical prose. "No one 
can carry along all his properties with 
him to the grave," he said. "From king 
to the beggar, all are going to the grave 
only with two meters of shroud. Every- 
one has to remain in the grave all alike. 
Then what is ambition for?" 

Among those who listened to the 
President, it was generally agreed that 
his words expressed his intense desire 
10 leave the Afghan scene viewed not as 
a murderer and oppressor of his peo- 
ple, but as a peacemaker. 



10/11 - NYT - Najibuilah announced 
that the ROA army had defeated 
a 2-week guerrilla siege of Gardez, 
his hometown. Guerrilla casual- 
ties were heavy. (See 10/2) 

10/22 - NYT - Pro-Iranian Afghan 
guerrillas released one of 2 
American hostages they had held 
since July. Veterinarian William 
Lewis was freed on 10/20 (see p. 
11). 

10/25 - Asiaweek - Leaders of 3 



(See also SCMP article, 
10/2 - 



p. 22.) 

SCMP - Battle rages for Gardez: 



KABUL: Afghan President 
General Najibullah's gov- 
ernment is engaged in a cru- 
cial fight to hold on to the 
strategic eastern garrison 
city of Gardez, the target of a 
resistance assault which en- 
tered its second day yester- 
day. 

A government spokes- 
man reported a two-pronged 
attack in the early hours of 
yesterday on the city located 
some 100 kilometres south 
of Kabul, saying it had been 
repulsed with heavy Muja- 
heideen casualties. 

He said resistance 
guerillas flred artillery and 
rockets into Gardez, but 
mentioned no government or 
civilian casualties. 

Kabul forces retaliated, 
forcing them to retreat, leav- 
ing dead and wounded be- 
hind, he said. 



Gardez is a strategically 
significant gateway to Kabul 
and lies on a major land sup- 
ply route for the Govern- 
ment. 

On Monday, the first day 
of the assault mounted by 
combined Mujahedeen 
forces led by resistance com- 
mander Jalaluddin Haqq- 
ani, the guerillas were re- 
ported to be reaching closer 
to Gardez. 

Rebel news agencies and 
Western diplomats in Paki- 
stan said between 6,000 and 
10,000 Mujahedeen fighters 
backed by tanks and artil- 
lery were involved in the of- 
fensive and that more than 
20 government posts had 
fallen by yesterday. , , 

(See 10/11) 



10/4 - WSJ - Mujahideen said that the 
Soviet Foreign Minister told them that 
the USSR no longer insisted on Najib- 
ullah's being part of the peace process 
& proposed replacing him with a power- 
sharing coalition led by guerrillas & 
the non-communist ROA Prime Minister. 
The Foreign Minister denied making such 
a statement (see related Economist 
article cn p. 20) . 

- NYT - Robert Gates, nominated to head 
the CIA, on charges of manipulating 
intelligence data: 

It has been alleged that I introduced 
into agency publications, without supportmg 
evidence, that the Soviets used lethal chemi- 
cals in Afghanistan. In fact, the best we can 
reconstruct, there was one item in the Na- 
tional Intelligence Daily in the late summer 
of 1985 suggesting this possibility. I was out 
of town at the time; the item was mitiated by 
analysts in the Soviet Office, and 1 had noth- 
ing to do with it. The allegation is false. 



moderate mujahideen factions 
were in Washington & New York 
this month to discuss peace plans 
for Afghanistan (see 10/4) . 

Mojadidi described ROA 
Prime Minister Khaliqyar 
as "an impartial man 
who is not a communist," 
but who is closely 
associated with the 
Kabul regime. (Some 
analysts have taken 
this to mean that 
Khaliqyar might be 
acceptable.) [We've 
noticed in KT photos 
that Khaliqyar 's 
wearing apparel is 
usually similar to that 
worn by the group of 
people he is addressing, 
'perhaps indicating a certain adaptability. Two 
examples are given. Ed.] 





Subscriptions to the AFGHANISTAN FORUM 
make wonderful gifts. Share your 
interest in Afghanistan with a friend. 
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Rahimullah Yusufzai writes about the possible domestic political 
implications of the return of Babrak Karmal to Afghanistan after his five years exile 

The return of Babrak Karmal 



The reported return of 62-year old Babrak 
Karmal to Kabul after five years in exile In 
tiie Soviet Union appears to be part of an 
ongoing effort to restore unity in the frac- 
tious WaUn (formerly PUPA) party, especially lU 
dominant Parcham faction. Babrak Karmal was re- 
placed on May 4, 1986 as the Secretary General of 
the ruling People's Democratic Party of Afghanistan 
by the then KIIAD chief Dr Njyibullali. The reason 
cited for his removal was poor health. But it soon be- 
came obvious that he was replaced, apparently on 
Moscow's prodding, due to his government's failure 
to end the Klialq-Parcham conflict, .suppress the In- 
surrection, and establish a viable government. 

Soon alterwards, Karmal left Afghanistan to take 
up residence in Moscow, obviously under the watch- 
ful eyes of his Soviet benefactors. He had to be grate- 
ful to Moscow, which had helped bring him into 
power through a military Intervention on December 
1 7, 1979 tliat toppled President Hafizullah Amin and 
resulted in the death of the Khalqi leader and several 
members of his family. 

According to reports, Karmal lived in the Soviet 
Union with his wife, Malibooba, in a bungalow pro- 
vided by tlie government. The couple occasionally re- 
ceived his daughter, Anahlta, and her Pakistani 
husband, lawyer Safdar Khan, who also lived in 
Moscow, studying for their post graduation. There 
was little else Karmal could do to keep himself busy 
except reading and recall'ing the good old days. 

Karmal had to leave Mghanistan because sUying 
In Kabul while Dr NsgibuUah ruled would have been a 
violation of Afghan traditions. The vanquished could 
only stay in sight of the winner at the cost of his life, 
as is borne out by the killing of numerous past 
Afghan nilers bv those succeeding Uiem. It happened 
more often in the distant past although recent exam- 
ples including the murders of Afghanistan's first 
communist ruler Noor Mohammad Tarakl and his 
successor HafizuUah Amin explain that the Afghans 
don't give up their tradition easily. Karmal's depar- 
ture was also necessary to prevent him from becom- 
ing the railying figure for disenchanted Parciiainis, 
t lereby posing risks for Dr N^ib s Hedgling govern- 
ment. , . , ■ , 
Along with Karmal (which means fnend of work- 
ers"), several other Parchamis were also sidelined or 
gent Into exile. Among them was Air Fbrce General 
Abdul Qadlr, who along with Gen Aslam WaUi\Jar 
was the arcliltect of the April 27, 1978 coup d'etat 
>ihlch popularly came to be known as the Saur 
Revolution. An^Wta Ratebzad, one of the first women 
hinlsters in Afghanistan and an old political col- 
^ague of Karmal, and his younger half-brother 
-lahmoud Baryalay, were dropped from tlie cabinet 
nd their movements followed. 

The chances of a patch-up between the two 
farcham factions existed all the time because the 
3oviets through their abiding influence in 
Afghanistan had ensured that none of Karmal's sup- 
ijorters were harmed. A breakUirough was achieved 
In 1990 when Dr N^ib inducted some of Karmal's 
liieji. including Mahmoud Baryalay, into rcaponsible 
positions In the government and the party. Kamal's 
return to Kabul has apparently completed the pro- 
cess of reunification of the estranged Parcham 
(meaning'banner") factions. It Is understood that 
other leading Parchamis Including former prime min- 
ister Sultan All Keshtmand are also becoming recon- 
ciled with the Watan party's current leadership. 

The Parcham faction, whose tnembers are largely 
urbanised, Dari-speaJdng modern, has dominated 
the government In Kabul since Karmal became the 
President of Afghanistan hi December 1979. Earlier, 
the primarily Pashto-speaklng and radical Khalqis 
were in ascendance. 

The Khalqis have opposed the changes wrought 
by the pragmatic Diill^b which led to a change of 



PDPA's name to Watan (homeland) 
party and abandoning of the social- 
ist rlietoric in favour of a strong al- 
legiance to Islam. The government 
has also pursued a naUon.ii rccnn- 
ciliation policy offering concessions 
to Its armed opponents. Even now 
bulk of tlie Khalqi rank and file con- 
siders Dr Najib a renegade who 
gave up the PDPAs cardinal princi- 
ples in the hope that such pragma- 
tism would help sustain him in 
power. If a chance came their way, 
the Khalqis would not hesitate to 
overthrow Dr Najib's Parcham- 
dominated regime. 

Karmal's homecoming is not the 
first in his eventful political career. 
As his detractors alleged, he came 
riding on a Soviet lank eariler in 
December 1979 to take his seat a.s 
the ruler in Kabul in place of the de- 
posed and executed Hafizullah 
Amin^Till then, he had spent about 

20 months first as an ambassador 
in Czechoslovakia and then, when 
stripped of his Afghan citizenship 
jiiong with other Parchami amba.s- 
sadors by the Khalqi regime of 
President Taraki, In exile In East 
European countries. He however 
bided hi^ time and was .soon sum- 




BABRA K J<ARMAL.^^BS 

moned by the Soviets to fill in the 
void caused by An\in's exit. 

Son of a well-to-do former I 1 



I^A K KARMAL. 

moned by the Soviets to fill 
void caused by An\in's exit. 

Son of a well-to-do 
Afghan army general Mohammad 
Hussain, Karmal aitenucd a 
German-language school in 
Afghanistan's capital city at Kabul 
University. After serving a prison 
term for his left-wing politics when 
barely 20 years old, he returned to 
college to qualify as a lawyer. 
Karmal's popularity could be 
gauged from the fart that he was 



twice elected to the F^rliament in 
1965 and 1969 from the presti- 
gious Kabul city constituency de- 
spite the strong opposition from the religious circles 
and the government. 

In the early 1970s th^ Parcham faction of PDPA 
under his leadership had grown into a full-fiedged 
party, hereby preventing a complete and durable 
merger of the Khalq and Parcham factions. In later 
years despite an enforced unification. Tlie seeds of 
discord were thus sown, explaining why the two fac- 
tions are still at loggerheads. Though the Parcham- 
Khalq strife remains, Babrak Karmal's return could 
at least help In uniting the faction-ridden Parcham 
factions. The Parchamis apparently realise the threat 
posed to them both by the Khalqis and the 
Mnjahideen and unity in their ranks could be their 
best guarantee for survival. , , 

News 6/29 
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Kabul government 
ncedesfallofWakhan 

Supervisory Council of the 
North scores another victory 



From RaiUmallak Yiisutzai 

PESHAWAR: The Afghan govern- 
ment has conceded the loss of the 
"Wakhan corridor in Badakhsan 
province in northeastern 
Afghanistan saying it now con- 
trolled the provincial capital, F^- 
abad only. 

Chris Bowers, a BBC corre- 
spondent in Kabul, was told by the 
Afghan foreign ministry "Wednes- 
day that Wakhan had fallen to its 
armed opponents. It also conced- 
ed the loss of Shignan, lying close 
to the Soviet bordeL The BBC re- 
port was broadcast Wednesday 

night. ^. . 

The faU of Wakhan, ^ch is 
strategically located bordmng the 
Soviet Union, China, Pakistan and 
Shignan is the latest of a string of 
victories by Miyahideen fighting 
under the banner of the Jamiat-i- 
Islami-dominated Supervisory 
Council of the North. 

Most of the military gains were 
made by Commander Syed Naj- 
muddin Waseq in Badakhsh 
First to fall was the Kabul regirrv 
garrison at Zebak on July 16, fc- 



lowed by Ishkashim on the banks 
of the Oxus river (Amu Darya) 
four days later. Regime forces de- 
fending Wakhan gave up on Au- 
gust 3 after being cut-off from ' 
their sources of supply in Zebak, 
Ishakashim and F^izabad. ' 

Meanwhile, Miyahideen were 
reported to have captured the 
Rostag district in the neighbour- 
ing Takhar province on July 28. 
This victory too was credited to 
the Supervisor Council of the 
North, widch is led by Comman- 
der Ahmad Shah Masood. The lat- 
est wins made Masood an even 
more dominant figure in north- 
eastern Afghanistan. 

It is not clear whether the gov- 
ernment is still holding Shahr-i- 
Buztirg along with Faizabad in 
Badakshaiu This town, sited close 
to F^zabad has defied a number 
of Miyahideen attacks in the past. 

The refusal of the Soviets to 
help defend the fallen towns so 
close to its border has intrigued 
everyone because it is contrary to ' 



past practices. Mtgahideen still 
remember how Soviet planes 
bombed Kunduz city when it fell a 
couple of years ago, helping the 
government to regain its control 
Some Miyahideen sources even 
claimed the Soviet border guards 
refused to allow the fleeing 
regime persormel from taking 
refuge across the border after los- 
ing control of these towns. 

But unlike the Miyahideen vic- 
tories in Badakhshan and l^ddiar 
provinces, they have failed to 
make much headway in southern 
Afghanistan. The battle for the 
Kabul-Jalalabad highway was not 
going the Miyahideen way owing 
to the reluctance of most groups 
to help the Hezb-i-Islami (Khahs), 
which is doing most of the fight- 
ing. Except some eaiiy victories, 
including the disruption of elec- 
tricity supplies to Kabul and Jalal- 
abad, the subsequent Miyahideen 
military campaign in the Sarobi 
district has yet to' achieve its ob- 
jectives. 

Plans to exert pressure on 
Jalalabad city from all sides and 
launch attacks on Laghman's cap- 
ital, Mehterlam haven't materi- 
alised either. The battles for 
Gardez and Ghazni have also 
been delayed. The Miyahideen are 
on the defensive in Herat and 
T^irdak provinces where the gov- 
ernment forces have gone on an 
offensive. No attack on Kandahar 
has been mounted despite several 
attempts by certain resistance 
groups. The Salang highway, 
which Commander Masood's men 
ought to have dosed, is open and 
frwly being used by both the gov- 
ernment and the civilians. 

News 8/9 
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Ex-king emphasises amicable solution to Afghan problem 



By PROF. A. RASUL AMIN " 
On inviubon of the Oriental 

tnstitute of Philology, Poland, I 
ook part in the conference on 
^gbanistan from April 4-7. It was 
fearticipated m by some Afghano- 
^gists. coming from east and 
Vestem countries, the United Sta- 
ges, Australia, the Soviet Unioir 
■*nd a lady scholar from the Soviet 
3lepublic of Tajikistan. I was the 
^nly Afghan invitee from Pakistan 
Vhere six other Afghans had come 
■Jrom Germany, Swiuerland, 
IlJnited Kingdom and France, 
^'one of the Afghans from inside 
Vifghanistan had been invited to 
^is conference. 

J; The three-day conference had 
'Joaued on all aspects of Afghan 
society in the past, present and 
<Uture and a pluralistic political 
^tem was regarded thesole appa- 
>atus for bringihj! peace and stabi- 
lity to the war-stricken cotmtry. 
■jTie subjea of very paper was "Afg- 
>an cultural resi!>tance against the 
^communist diaaitorship". This was 
first-ever held conference in 
!foland whose people have a 
Record of a long strenuous 
Struggle, like Afghans, against the 

Siposed commiunist regime and 
e Soviet dominance. 
■J At the end of the conference Dr 
^adwiga Pstnisinska, the head of 
Pushtu/Persian s ection of the insti- 
kite had arranged my meetings 
^th Wajcieck .Katuza, adviser to 
Mie minister of foreign affairs and 
fiead of South aiad South East Asia 
division and Pawel Ziotek, a 
member of advisory board to Lecb 
Waiisa. the Presidentof Poland on 
Aptii ^2?' We discussed, in detail 
the poUocal, economic^ military ^ 
educational asdsodal situation in: 
Afghanistan stemming . from the 
communist dictatorship and the 
Soviet invasion. -It was agreed that 
a Polish-Afghan co-operation 
committee should be established 
within the Oriental Institute, in 
Krakow, to extend all possible 
help in educational and cultural 
fields to the Afghan resistance. 
According to my latest informa- 
tion the conmiittee has since been 
established under Dr Jadwiga and 
has already started working on the 
programmes;-:' 

Dr Jadwiga,. the bead, has stu- 
died in Kabul University before 
the April coup of 1978, and Dr 
Anna, deputy of the Pushtu/ Per- 
sian section of Oriental Institute ' 
has full acquaintance with Afghan 
affairs. Since a long time both of ' 
them have been teaching Pushtu/ 
Persian languages in the institute 
in order to tnun some Polish stu- 
dents for higher studies on Afghan 
literature, social life and close cul- 
ttiral relations with Afghanistan in 
the future. 

While I was there some teachers 
of the institute showed their desire 
to send to Polish students for hig-: 
her language courses either to.Iran 
or Kabul, but Dr Jadwiga, head of 
Pushtu/Persian section, was oppo- 
sed to the proposal, arguing that 
thp institute had no relations with 
Kabul University after the c oup of 
1978" and 'academic mstifutes . mt 
Iran had no courses in Pushtu- 
language. In thisrespectshe asked.^ 
my opinion and in^ the end shed 
agreed to send the students to Pes-ai 
hawar, provided the Pakistani' 
authorities agreed to extend each 
of thtm Rs. 6000 per month schol- 
arship as well as roimd trip air tik.- : 
ket to the students. She said whe-- 
never the Pakistani authorities 



agreed to her request then the 
institute would be ready to send 
the two Polish students through 
proper channels. 

She asked me to convey her 
request and wnte her back the 
response of Pakistani authonties 
soon. 

On April 25. 1 went to Germany 
where I met Dr Mohammad 
Yusuf. the former Afghan prime 
minister, Dr Samad Hamed, the 
ex-deputy prime minister and. 
other prominent Afghans from all 
shades of life. We exchanged views 
on current developments and 
majority of them favoured an inte- 
rim political mechanism to start 
intra-Afghan dialogue, peace 
negotiations and to pave the way 
for election within a specific 
period. Some showed soft comer 
for the inclusion of Dr Najibullah 
in the interim period, but a majo* 
rity of them rejected the induction 
of known communist elements in 
the first stage. Though it was a dif- 
ficult process; yet they were found 
optimistic that the efforts on the 
part of a neutral body, like the 
General-Secretary of the United 
I Nations, and sincerity of the Afg- 
han parties and the governments 
involved would find an acceptable 
solution to the existmg tragic cri- 
sis. 

Prof. Dr Paul Buchercr-Diet- 
schi, director of Afghan Archives 
in Liestal, Swiuerland, invited me 
on April 30 to meet Wrich Lchner, 
incharge of department for peace 
policy of ministry of foreign affairs 
and to discuss with him the current 
political developments pertaining 
to ihc Afghan crisis. Our discus- 
sion was mainly focused on the 
United Nations mechanism for 
negotiation, peace, elections and 
the form of government based on 
Afghan religious and traditional 
values. 

The Konrad Adenauer Founda- 
tion, in Bonn, had sponsored the 
visiting programme of Prof. Dr 
Mohammad Yusuf Elmi. General 
RahmatuUah Safi, Major Nasrul- 
lah Safi, Hakim Taniwal and 
myself to Germany from May 5- 
15. During our visit we met the 
officials in the ministry of foreign 
affairs, office of the prime mini- 
ster, the Konrad Adenauer Foun- 
dation, the federal parliament, 
universities, institutes, administra- 



visas on May 30, both of us started 
our journey by train. We arrived in 
Rome on June 1. at 12 o'clock and 
went straight to the hotel where 
Abdul Waii had already reserved 
rooms for our three days suy. 

At 3:30 p.m.. Gen. Abdul Wali 
came to the hotel and after a brief 
introduaory chat he drove us to 
the king's residence. On our arri- 
val I saw two Italian guards stan- 
ding in the street leading to the 
mam gate. Before entering the 
gate Sardar told us that the Queen 
(Homaira) had fallen from stairs, 
had broken her arms, and was 
hospitalised and that probably the 
king would be a littie bit worried. 
As we entered the room the king 
rose, embraced and kissed me 
three times. Contrary to my expec- 
tation I f oimd him in a good mood. 

It was at 4 p.m. that the king, 
Sardar Abdul Wali, Gen. Safi and 
I sat together and the king staned 
enquiring about the existing situa- 
tion inside the country and of the 
refugees in Pakistan. My answers 
to his questions were very bnef 
because Gen. Safi and I had deci- 
ded in advance that .we . should let. 
the king talk himself and that I 
should put specific questions to 
him. 

The ex-king said about his active 
part: "This has been a baseless 
rumour, spread by the vested 
interest, that the former king has 
never taken an active part in the 
Afghan crisis. Contrary to these 
rumours I have kept constant con- 
tacts "with political authorities of 



ues. Some ot the problems have 
now been settied with the friendly 
governments involved in the Afg- 
han affairs and a few remaining 
ones are on the way to resolution 
soon. I am sure the remaining diffi- 
culties will be solved in the near 
future". 

"I have served Afghanistan in a 
peaceful political atmosphere. An 
evolutionary process of progress 
and modernisation was introdu- 
ced. Fonunately there was no 
serious challenge and setback to 
my internal and external policies. I 
have laid the foundation of 
modem Afghanistan, how can I 
turn a blind eye to the faling bricks 
of the editice built within 40 years 
of my reign?" 

-Despite several approaches 
from some quarters, I have often 
sided with the raujahideen, highly 
appreciated the pnnapled-stand 
taken by the government and 
people of Pakistan for their brc- 
theriy support to the mujahideen 
and refugees. I have encouraged 
friendly countries to give political, 
economic and moral assistance to 
Pakistan for handling the uphill 
task of feeding the Afghan refu- 
gees and support to the freedom- 
fighteis". 

"Some vested interest groups 
have tried to exploit the Durand- 
Une and Pukhtoonistan issues 
against me. We have never raised 
any territorial daim rather we had 
encouraged the Pakistani authon- 
ties to settie the issue with the 
Pukhtoons living under Pakistan's 



tion.- media in east and west paiis' 
of Germany. The maiir objective 
of the programme was to get us 
acquainted with.historicalv politi-*^ 
cal, ecoiM»nic, sodat, ctiltiiral'. *■ 
educaccmal, technical and admini- 
strative aspecu of German society. 
I headed the delegation m ail the 
meetmgs and discussions. 

On the invitation of Prof. Klaus 
Ferdinand, director of department 
of sociology, Moesgaard Institute, 
I arrived in Denmark on May 23, 
where according to the schedtiled 
programme I spoke before the 
department of International Rela- 
tions, University of Aarhus . on the 
current Afghan political develop- 
menu and held meetings with the 
officials dealing with Afghamsun 
in the ministry of foreign affairs, 
aid-giving agencies for the Afghan 
refugees, the press-men and aca- 
demia working on' Afghan soci- 
ety- 

Sardar Abdul Wali, the cousm 
and son-in-law of he ex-king invi- 
ted Gen. RahmatuUah Safi and 
myself to pay a visit to the ex- 
monarch in Rome. He sent the visa 
for me to the Italian Consulate in 
Koln, Germany. After getting the 




Pakistan m particular, ana tne 
Central Asian communities in 
general to sit together for ascertai- 
nmg their present problems and to 
work together for their amicable 
solution. We can not change our 
geographical boundaries. We have 
' common historical. reUgious and 
culttiral affinities. This is advisable 
that our coming generations must 
live in peace and prospenty in the 
future". 

"Our doors are open for nego- 
tiations. It: would be my pleasure 
to meet any body from friendly 
cotmtries to talk on the Afghan 
affairs". 

The ex-king commented in the 
following words about his repre- 
sentatives in other countnes. 

"Some of my relatives are consi- 
dered as my personal representa- 
tive and some people have mten- 
tionally posed as if they are the 
representatives. We have not for- 
med any political party, nor intend 
to launch party pjolitics. This is why 
we have not felt the need for repre- 
sentatives till this time. We could 
not stop the relatives and others 
for not taking part in their national 
crisis. The non representative 
issue has brought somewhat confu- 
sion in the nunds of people. We 
have decided to avoid this confu- 
sion by designating some reliable 
and trusted persons as representa- 
tives in Pakistan and other count- 
ries". 

' The ex-king said as under on the 
UN proposal: 

"We are consulted dn the issuet ' 
pertaining to the Afghani "n cri- 
sis and the secretary of tl: . united 
Nations also contaaed us for the 
peace proposals. We suggested 
that the proposals should be for- 
med in general terms to provide 
more opporttmities to the parties 
involved for fiirther- negotiation, 
darifintions, new proposals and 
flexible political manoeuvering. 

The United Nations is a neutral 
body whose secretary-general's 
efforts, undoubtedly, will induce 
and encourage all the parties invol- 
ved in finding out a genuine and 
acceptable solution to the crisis". 

"I have repeatedly indicated 
that I have no intention for the re- 
establishment of monarchy or 
family dynasty in the future. I have 
already ruled over Afghanistan 
while I was young, having the bak- 
king of the old establishment. 
Every thing has eroded during the 
last 18 years. The people are now 
looking for peace, stability and 
security in their country. 

Frontier Post 7/6 



Pakistan. Islamic Republic of Iran; 
Arab countries, the United States 
and others since the very begin- 
ning. Some foreign authorities 
have visited' me iff- Rome, some- 
even promised to pave the way for 
playing my role in the issue. Those 
who had promised did not keep 
their wotdr. Ratiier they put 
obstacles on the way of my partid- 
pation in one way or other. The- 
Af ghans have" always kept me in 
high esteem, they want me to play 
my role for peace, but unfortuna- 
tely I had been facing difBcultiss 
froim outside., and not fronr my 
own people. I have never become 
disbeanened in the face of difficul- 



jurisdiction. All of our resolutions 
are on the record. Whenever, 
Pakistan was in national crisis, we 
have always given full assurances 
to the Pakistani authorities that 
Afghanistan would not exploit the 
situation in its hour of trial. We 
have supported Pakistan as much 
as we could. Some of the Pakistani 
ambassadors are still alive, they 
can testify our claim, even the 
records of our time are also a good 
witness". 
"Anyhow, the last 13 yean have 

changed every thing nowi*P»Ji*if' 
■ past, it should be left to the-histo-- 
rian to write on it. This is:high time - 
for the peoples of Afghanistan and 
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AFGHANISTAN: A COMMON CAUSE FOR PAKISTAN, IRAN 
From an article by Naseem Zehra in the NEWS, 8/3: 



News 8/3 



Tehran-Islamabad now seem to 
share a common assessment on 
seven important issues: i) Mu- 
jahideen military victory over 
Kabul is not possible; u; 
continued conflict wiU undermine 
the national interests of both irMi 
and Pakistan especially by pre- 
venting improved relauons with 

an important neighbour, the Sovi- 
et Union; iii) return of Afghan 
refugees is imperative giventhe 
drastic cut in refugee aid from 
western, and Arab sources since 
tW Qulf5?far— UNOCA has an- 
nounced ttSl naiffion doDar slash 
in i&mftiget; hr) with minor clan- 
ficatibris/thanges the UN Secre- 
tary-General's five point plan 
must continue to serve as a basis 
for'fintfing a political solution; v) 
that participation of all Afghans, 
living inside and outside of 
Afghanistan besides the Iran arid 
Pakistan"' based Mujahideen, is 
necessary to work out a viable po- 
litfcalaohition; vi) the Mi?iahi(te€n 
leadershijp does not share the iff- 
gency of the two governments in 
finding a quick solution to the 
problems; and vii) staggered 
fitting between the Mujahideen 
and Kabul forces is likely to con- 
tinue until a solution has been 
found- 

Overall flexibility is visiWe In 
Iran and Pakistan's positio n^Pn 
the two controversial but central 
personalities in the Af0»an 
predicament Tehran and Islam- 
abad are likely to influence each 
other's position. On the Najib 
question Tehran's public postur- 
ing of antagonism notwithstand- 
ing, it has adopted a pragmatic 
position. "He is a reaUty" claim 
the Iranians. Tehran has also es- 
tablished '^mofBcial ofBdal" con- 
tacts with him: Tehran does not 
envisage a voluntary stepping 
down of Najib. 

Islamabad's public position on 
Najib remains cleat "The Mu- 
jahideen-unanimously rqect him." 
Although for the last few months 
Miyahideen leaders from different 
factions are known to have estab- 
lished contact with Ns^jib. 

Pakistan's position on the ex- 
king Zahir Shah's role in a transi- 
tional arrangement is compliant 
Islamabad has come a long way 
from the time when uniformed 
policy makws would privately 
claim, "Zahir Shah is the third 
pole, soonersubmerged the better 
(Najib and Mujahideen being the 
other two)." Now Pakistanis re- 
portedly spell out the merits of the 
ex-king to their Iranian counter- 
parts. One that he is a Muslim and 
two 'that he is "better than the 
communists in Kabul." Iranians 
appear pliant on the Zahir Shah 
question. They could, as an Irani- 
an put it, "envisage a nonunal role 
for him in the transitional govern- 
ment but not as a king." 



Tehran and Islamabad are like- 
ly to evoh^e a common position on 
two points from the Cueller peace 
plan, on which Tehran has ex- 
pressed "some reservation". On 
the mechanism for an intra- 
Af ghan dialogue Pakistan looks to- 
wards Benon Sevan, the UN 
Secretary-General's Special Rep- 
resentative as the medium for in- 
direct talks along the lines of the 
Geneva Talks. Iran may support 
direct talks. 

Tehran is also opposed to a Loi 
Jirga as a mode for electing a new 
government in Kabul. The Secre- 
tary-General proposes elections 
or a "traditional" means for elect- 
ing a new government 

Nevertheless these differences 
are not likely to hinder Tehran-Is- 
lamabad's joint efforts to further 
the process for political settle- 
ment In fact their dose coopera- 
tion on Afghanistan is assured by 
the common objectives Tehran 
and Islamal)ad are currently evolv- 
ing within the context of regional 
security Both recognize that i) im- 
provement of relatrons with all re- 
gional neighbours including the 
Soviet Union is essential for pea<|e 
and security of the region; ii) es- 
pecially in the post-Gulf war situa- 
tion continued animosity among 
regional neighbours will only 
make Uie region vulnerable to oift- 
of-region threats from US, Israel 
or for Islamabad even India; (iii) 
continued Afghan war will prove 
to be serious stumbling block in 
promoting necessary economic 
and defence cooperation among 
regional countries; and iv) a 
peaceful Afghanistan is indispens- 
able to a meaningful framework 
for regional cooperation. 

From the anti-Nsuib camp Iran 
and Pakistan, to a large extent, 
will determine the pace of 
progress towards a political settle- 
ment In fact more than even the 
Afghan Miyahideen, Pakistan and 
Iran wUl have to steer the Afghans 
through the morass of illusions 
that especially Pakistan led them 
into. Government in Kabul can be 
promised to no "favourites." It is 
neither in the interest of the 
Afghan people nor is it in the in- 
terest of this region to let sheer 
muscle power drown the voice of 
rationality. Many, if not all, Pak- 
istani policy makers understand 
this. 

; Highlighting of the Miyahideen 
commitment "to respect for life 
and property of all Afghans..," 
perhi^ps indicates an attempt at 
steering the Afghans, and even 
some from amongst ourselves, 
away from unbridled warriorship. 

Still the task of convincing the 
brave Miyahideen of the virtues of 
dialogue and accommodation wiU 
not be easy Earlier the Piakistanis, 
abetted by the Americans, tutored 
the victims of the Soviet crime, 
the homeless and angry Afghans, 
in the virtues of war and conquest 
only. 



Headless corpses lead 
to Mujahideen infighting 



From RahtiiNiiiah Yknufzal 

PESHAWAR: The discovery of ten 
headless corpses in Miyahideen 
held Ghaziabad farms near Jalal- 
abad in Nangrahar province has 
not only terrorised the people but 
also accentuated differences be- 
tween the icsistance groups as 
they are now accusing each other 
for the murders. 

The headless trunks were found 
two days ago by NIFA commander 
Shamali's men in the sprawling 
Ghaziabad agricultural farms, 
wtuch were developed with Soviet 
money and expertise in the 1960s. 
The commander has sent messages 
to Peshawar and the Afghan 
refugee camps asking people 
whose family monbers were miss- 
ing to reach the border town of 
Torkham and try to identify the ten 
bodies. Announcements to this ef- 
fect were made on behalf of Com- 
mander Shamali here Friday, both 
through leaflets and loudspeakers. 
The commander said these uniden- 
tified persons were brutally mur- 
dered and abandraied. 

The timing of the incident has 
intrigued the Afghan Mujahideen 
and refugees. Many felt it was 
timed to coincide ^th the latest 
battle around Jalalabad in a bid to 
create despondency among the 
Miyahideen and refugees. Many 
felt it was timed to coincide with 
the latest battle around Jalalabad in 
a bid to create despondency 
among the Mvflahideai and restrain 
government soldiers and militia- 
men from defecting to the resis- 
tance. The incident could provide 
Kabul with enough propaganda 
matoial to accuse the Miyahideoi 



of being cruel and vindictive. It 
could also exploit the killings to re- 
mind its supporters of the fate 
which awaited them if they dared 
to switch sides and join the Mu- 
jahideen. 

One is tempted to recall the 
Torkham incident in the winter of 
1988 when Kabul Regime troops 
found 70 bodies of its soldiers and 
civil officials chopped into pieces 
and stuffed in bags. The incident 
was publicised by Kabul to paint 
the Miyahideen as barbaric. Mu- 
jahideen leadership later conceded 
that the incident deterred many 
proq)ective regime defectors in the 
subsequent battle for Jalalabad as 
well as elsewhere in Afghanistan 
and irreparably harmed their 
cause. Hezb-i-Islami (Khalis), espe- 
cially its commanders Engineer 
Mahmood and the late Rozadin 
Shinwari alias Khaiid, were blamed 
for the killings. Torkham had 
changed hands a few times be- 
tween the Re^e and Miyahideen 
that winter before falling perma- 
nently into resistance hands. 

The Miyahideen cause has suf- 
fered on account of several other 
such incidents. The massacre of 
about 200 Regime supporters in 
Terinkot in Urozgan Province, 120 
in Zhawar in Khost Province, and 
60 in Qalat in Zabul Province after 
their fall, the looting of the cap- 
tuured towns of lOmduz and Khost, 
and the violence perpetrated in 
Khewa, Deh-i-Sabz, Kunar, etc. 
have aO contributed towards disfig- 
uring the Miuahideen image. In the 
process, the government has 
scored points on the diplomatic 
front by highlighting its commit- 
ment to peace and reconciliation. 
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Gulf war booty goes to mujahideen 



By QAISER BUTT 

The Gulf war and Iraq's defeat 
proved a blessing in disguise for 
the Afghan mujahideen when they 
got all of those arms captured by 
the US-led allied forces from Iraq 
during and after the war. 

The mujahideen sources confir- 
med in Peshawar on Wednesday 
that Saudi Arabia handed over the 
Gulf war booty" to the Afghan 
mujahideen earlier this month. .A 
major ponion of the booty has 
been distributed among the muja- 
hideen while the rest was in the 
pipeline, the sources funher said. 

These weapons included Soviet- 
made T-62 tanks. 4 barrel ZK 1 
anti-aircraft canons, heavy artil- 
lery, huge guns of 120 mm, 130 mm 
canons, balistic missiles and other 
sophisticated anns. The source 
said that 300 tanks were handed 
over to the mujahideen and some 
of them were seen at Samar Khail 
(Jalalabad) and Gardez fronts. 

It is not for the first time when 
mujahideen will use Soviet wea- 
pons aEainst Soviet weapons in 
Afghanistan. The United States 
time and again gave Soviet-made 
arms to mujahideen. Egypt was 
the source of Soviet arms for the 



mujahideen in the past. The 
Soviet-made Sakker missiles of 
different calibre have been most 
effective m the hands of the muja- 
hideen. The first Soviet-made 
Kalashnikov also reached hands of 
mujahideen from Egypt. 

It is worth mentioning here that 
Iraq being an ally of the Sonet 
Union armed its forces with 
Soviet-made war machine. The 
mujahideen s experience \vith the 
Sonet-made Sakker missiles has 
been descnbed by war ejcpens. as 
most fruitful. But this time the 
Soviet-made arms may create 
some problems for the .Aighan 
mujahideen as most of the arms 
they got as booty is new for them. 
However, the mujahideen are in 
search of some Iraqi army officer 
who could help them in using this 
war machine. 

Some mujahideen leaders are of 
the view that those Iraqi army offi- 
cers who left Saddam Hussein 
from time to time and those Iraqi 
army personnel who were held as 
pnsoners of war could be helpful 
to them for training purposes. 

The Afghan mujahideen were 
clearly divided into two groups 



dunng the Gulf war over the ques- 
tion of extending political support 
to the wamng parties. The chief of 
the Hizb-e-Islami Eng. Gulbadin 
Hekmatyar, the pnme minister of 
the Peshawar-based Islamic inte- 
nm government of the Afghan 
mujahideen. Prof. Abdul Rab 
Rasool Sawaf openly opposed the 
United States and its allies. These 
leaders also opposed the invasion 
of Kuwait by Iraq and repeatedly 
condemned it but they declared 
that the US action against Iraq was 
to strengthen Israel at the cost of 
the Arab Muslims. The president 
of the Afghan interim government 
Prof. Sibghatullah Mujaddadi, 
Mouh-i Mohammad Nabi Moham- 
mad! . Moulvi Younas Khalis and 
Sycd Ahmed Gilani, while con- 
demnmg Iraqi invasion of Kuwait, 
supported the United States and 
Saudi Arabia agamst Iraq. 

A batch of 310 Afghan mujahi- 
deen was also sent to Saudi Arabia 
to join the US-led allied forces as a 
token of solidarity. According to 
some reports 11 mujahideen out of 
310 were killed. Three of them 
dunng the war while eight others 
penshed dunng mine cleaning in 



Kuwait after the war. 

Keeping in view this attitude of 
the Afghan mujahideen on Gulf 
war, the distnbution of war booty 
among them shows an interesting 
situation. Those who supponed 
the US and Saudi Arabia got less 
than those who opposed. The 
mujahideen who were given major 
ponion of arms maintain that the 
distribution of booty was just 
because the cntenon of this distri- 
bution was the strength qf the 
mujahideen on the war front. They 
also argue that those who got less 
have already declared that they 
would maintain a low profile in the 
war in .Afghanistan. It is significant 
to note that some mujahideen who 
call themselves as moderates have 
openly pledged that they would 
not attack government installa- 
tions in Afghanistan following the 
Soviet- US agreement to cut-off 
arms supplies to the warring par- 
ties. The agreement will be effec- 
tive from the first month of next 
year. 

Islamabad, while appreciating 
the agreement, has declared that it 
would abide by the Soviet-US 
decision. 
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Curtains over Najibullah?^ 



E VEN as the stage is set for 
a revival of stalled peace 
talks to end the Afghan 
conflict,imminent changes 
in the Moscow-backed Kabul 
regime threaten to undercut the 
position of President Mo- 
hammed Najibullah. 

Five years after he rose to the 
top, the burly helmsman is los- 
ing control over the ruling Wa- 
tan Party and the powerful na- 
tional army without which the 
"great survivor" cannot con- - 
tinue in power. 

Afghan sources here say fac- • 
tional fights within the govern- - 
ment and the party's executive . 
committee iiave left NajibuUah 
isolated at a time when peace 
looks possible at last. • • • 

The peace plan has rekindled 
hopes of an end tothe 13-year- 
old Afghan civil- war'l>y^e ^id^ 
of the year. " -^-^.^ 

But even before that hw»pcns» 
the bitter discord in KaboTs 
highest echelons may >.«di5>se 
Najibullah who survived despite 
predictions rfhist^venunent's 
swift collapse after the 1988 
Soviet withdrawal from 
Afghanistan. 

Najibullah routed the 
challenge posed by US-backed 
rebels who are again in disarray 
after the capture in March of 
Khost, the strategic garrison su- 
tion in eastern Afghanistan. 



But his enemies are now wi- 
thin the Khalq (pcDplc ;.) and 
Parcham (flag) factions of the 
Watan Party, previously known 
as the People's Democratic 
Party of Afghanistan (PDPA). 

Sources here say the return 
last month of former Afehan 
President Babrak Karmal fro|m 
his six-year , exile in the Soviet 
Union has heightened intrigue 
in Kabul where cleavages -be- 
tween factional rivals -are inr 
creasingiy coming out' in the 



open. 

In a show of strength, 
Najibullah sacked Deputy Prime 
Minister Mahmud 
Baryalai.Karmal's younger 
brother rehabiliuted in 1989. 

But Baryalai's removal and 
the virtual house arrest of Kar- 
mal have failed to counter 
challenges to Najibullah from 
Prime Minister Sultan Ali 
Kishtamand and even disgraced 
Khalo leader Shah Nawaz Tanai 
who ued to Pakistan after a joint 
coup attempt with Hekmatyar 
boomeranged in March 1990. 

Though Tanai is cloistered in 
Peshawar,. Pakistan, his hard- 
line leftist stance against 
NajibuUah's national reconcili- 
ation policies find favour in ex- 
tremist Khalq ftictions. 

Meanwhile, former Afghan 



Defence- Minister -Abdul Katiir, 
who launched Karmal's over- 
throw of former President 
HafizuUah Amin and later 
defected is also back in Kabul, 
4he sources say. 

Afghanistan's ethnic splits are 
coming to the fore within the 
Watan Party and NajibuUah's 
astute creation of poUdcal space 
for himself by playing minori- 
ties such as the Hazaras and the 
Tajeks against the dominant 
Pashtoons no longer works. 

After the fall of Khost where 
Tajek government troops were 
massacred by the rebels, central 
council member and Tajek lead- 
er Najmuddin Kawyani led an 
unprecedented attack on 
Naiibullah, who is a Pashtoon. 
holding him culpable for the 
slaughter. —IPS BulUtim. 

By RAJIV TIWAM 
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Kabul to allow 
private banks_ 

J F.P. Monitoring Report ' ' 

. Farid Ahmad Mazdak, deputy 
chairman of Afghanistan's ruling 
,Watan Party, has said that to reac- 
tivate the country 's'collapsed ec6- 




■t 



.^nomy, his party planned to aDow. 
the establishment, of private, 
banks. 

He said that several Afghan 
businessmen abroad had already 
expressed their desire for establis- 

■ jiing banks in an e ffort to boost the 
country economy. An Afghan 
bosinessman, Bashir Umeizai has 
already started work on opening a 
private bank in Afghanistan. 
- .Mazdak said that Kabul bad also 
invited IMF and Worid Bank offi- 
pals to visit Afghanistan at the end 
of this year to explore ways and 

'means tq strengthentfae country's 
e«ono«iv.. ^ :; •- — : — 
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